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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
.  Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Utah. 


Every  flan 


KGENTS, 


tuho  has  to  get  out  eiPGulap  letteps 
of  any  kind  should  have 

A  riimeograph. 

The  EDISON  is  the  Best.  It  will 
Save  you  Time  and  Money.  Either 
Typewriter  or  Autographic  Work 
can  be  done  on  it. 

Write  for   Prices  and   Sample 
of  WorI<  to 

G60.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Co., 


OPINIONS  OF  OUR  LEADING  MEN. 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  says  of  the  Keeiey 
Treatment. 

"I  thought  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  what  Dr.  Keeiey  has  done  scien- 
tifically in  counteracting  the  terrible 
evils  of  intemperance.  His  treatment 
strengthens  men  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  become  men  amongst  men. 
Is  there  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
beings  that  can  fail  to  say:  I  view  Dr. 
Keeiey  as  engaged  in  a  most  commend- 
able work?  I  trust  his  good  work  'may 
continue."  ANGUS  M.  CANNON,  ~*-^ 
President  Salt  Lake  Stake. 


BOX  460, 


24  East  South  Temple  Street, 


SHUT    Llfil^E    CITY,    UTAH. 


Call  at  the  Keeiey  Institute,  166  W.  Second  North 
or  address  Look  Box  480,  Salt  Lake,  (or  full  informa- 
tion and  literature.  All  inquiries  are  strictly  ;con- 
fidential. 


RROF^ESSIOINALS. 


H.  S.   GODUAKU,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET.  New  fork. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Singing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  31213  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City 

^  GHflS.  M.  GflmON, 

DSNTIST. 
I  ROOMS  238  A  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING.  £ 

A  COOK  r.OOK   FHKK!! 

"Tat)le  and  Kitchen"  is  the  iltle  of  a  new  cook 
book  published  by  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Just  at  this  time  It  will  be  sent  tree 
If  you  write  a  postal  mentioning  the  Jdvbnile 
INSTRUCTOR.  This  bonk  has  been  tried  by  ourselves 
and  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Its  kind.  Hesldes  con- 
taining over  400  receipts  for  all  kinds  of  pastry  and 
home  cookery,  there  are  many  hints  for  the  table  and 
kitchen,  showing  how  to  set  a  table,  how  to  enter  the 
dining  room,  etc.;  a  hundred  and  one  hints  In  every 
branch  of  the  culinary  art.  Cookery  of  the  very 
finest  and  richest  as  well  a<  the  most  economical  and 
home  like.  Is  provided  for.  Kemcmlmr  "Table  and 
Kitchen"  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  lady 
sending  her  address  (name,  town,  and  Htate)  plainly 
given.  A  copy  In  German  or  Hcandinavian  will  be 
sent  If  desired.  Postal  card  Is  as  good  as  letter. 
Address  Price  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J- 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 


Studio 

CONSTITUTION 
BUILDING. 


Director  of  Choral  Society  and 
Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  CoUegc 
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Expert  Optician, 

(Classes  fitted  fur  all  errors 
of  refraction.    Glasses  foi 
sm  a  specialty. 


ases      Invited 
Tests  and  advice  free. 


t^oom  -422,  Constitution  Building. 

BURN ^ 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 
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The    Best   in    the    iVlarket  ** 

MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflUGOMrNY 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agent 

M  80.  ill  81.        l[l[Pil[  m. 


LANDSCAPE 


M  CHRISTOPHERSON,  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 
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INCORPORATED 
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mOHRISTDPHER^H 
^RMMENmL^ 


GROWERS  AND  INPORTERS  OF     .     . 
.     .     .     CHOICE  NDRSERY  STOCK. 

Utah  Comnnercial  and  Savings  Bank. 
State  Hoad  between  11  th  and  12th  Stuth,       ■     Salt  Lake  City. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier, 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

fldD  TRUST  COlHPAflY, 

)«o.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Iiake  City 

Receives  depoeits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  Inquiry  you  may 
make  for  Information  either  by  letter  or  perBon. 


Dp.J.B.Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1    2-3-H 

240  Main  St.,  First  Door  Nortb 
of  Walker  House. 


DEHTISTHV 


UP  TO 
-»»-DATE 


(lOod  Set  of  Teeth f  8.00 

Beat  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.00 

Amalgam  or  Silver  Fillings 1.00 

Gold  Fillings _ From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned  1  iio 

Solid  Gold  Crown S.OO 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS. 

CANT  BE  TOLO  FROM  NATURAL  TEETh,  $5.00 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

IVe  Challenge  Competition  In  thit  Specialty  either  at  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


f.  Aaerkeh  &  Bro 

DRY  GOODS,  Fil^GY  GOODS,  JUmiilflERY, 
GflRPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


Establisl^ed  1864. 


Or>e  price  to  /111. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  OB 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  251  E.  Ist  Sonth,  one 
and  a  b&lf  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


Grass  Green  Goal  Go. 

Salt  Xake  Citv,  'Cltab. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff.       James  Jack, 
George  Q.  Cannon.         Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  N.  W.  Clayton. 

THE  pnmous 

Grass  Creek  Coal 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.   R.  BLACK 


SOUD    AT 


IVIOOTH  OF  GRASS  CHEEK  Cfl^VOJl 

Lump  $2.00.    Stove  $1.25,    Nut  80cts. 

SOLtD    BY 

UTKH    COT^L-    CO., 

SKL-T     L-KKB    CITV 

Lnmp  Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  Delivered. 
Thomas  H.  Holt, 

Sales  ngent. 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Celebrated 

Nann's  Black  Oil  Healiog  Balsam. 

Keglstered  In  OCBce  of  Librarian, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  only  Black  OH  you  can  use  externally  and  In- 
ternally In  Europe  or  America.  Established  In  Utah 
1S73.  This  Black  Oil  has  no  equal  for  man  or  beast. 
No  flies  will  come  near  a  wound.  You  can't  use  It 
wrong 

CAUTION— There  is  a  pirate  trying  to  steal  my 
medicine.  He  tells  the  public  It  Is  his  own  ( base  lie. ) 
Whenever  you  tind  a  similarity,  bottled  for  sale,  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  use,  you  will  then  know  the  thief. 
Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  honest  towards  each 
other,  saints  This  pirate  wants  to  reap  what  I  have 
sown.  I  give  you  the  best  healing  medicine  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  bretnren  to  protect  me 
by  refuBlni,'  the  COUNTIOItKEIT  They  have  a  right 
to  put  any  Black  Oil  on  thi^  market,  but  should  leave 
mine  alone.  If  your  dealer  wants  to  give  you  the 
other,  send  to  me.  I  will  send  to  your  address,  car- 
riage paid,  one  bottle    for  60c.  or  one  dozen  for  fS.OO. 

Head  card  opposite  what  Dr.  Nunn's   Black  Oil  Is 
^od  for.     Be  your  own  horse  and  cattle  doctor. 
iCil«riial.  Int4^rnal  Tor  lliiiiiaii. 

YEIil/OW.  niiUK 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SRDDliERY 

^^^— ^OF  R-UU  DHSCRIPTIONS. 

Dealers   in  ^r- 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc, 


THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


17  W.  Second  South  Street. 

Everij  Man  His  Own  Horse 
and  Gaiile^Docior. 

Read  ihat  DR.  KUHN'S  BLACK  OIL  Is  gotil  fori 


Horse  Cut  or  Wounded  heaU 

with 
HorBo   or  (^ow  got  Colic  or 

Illoat,  cured  with 
Horse    couf^rhlnf;    with     Dla- 

tenipor,  cured  with     . 
No  Files    on    Wounds    when 

you  use     . 
You   get   a   Veterinary    Hook 

Free  when  you  buy     . 
Kvery  Stockmnn  9h(»ulcl  keep 

handy 


NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 


EVERY  STORE  SHOULD  HANDLE 

NUNNS  BLflGK  OIL. 

Call  on  or  write  DR.  NUNN  for  any 
Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

The  only  Black  Oil  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  Fair  was  NUNNS  BLACK  OIL. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


KDDRBS3    ORDEWS 


DR.  C.  W.  HUNH,  Veterinary  Surgeon 


Singers 


OVER 


LEAD  THE  WORLD 


13,000,000  MADE  AND  SOLD 


HIGHEST 

AWARDS  at  the 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


For  Excellence 

of  Design, 

Excellence  of 

Construction, 

Regularity  of  Motion, 

Ease  of  Motion, 

Great  Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease  of  Learning, 

Convenience  of 

Arrangement 


IP  YOU  BUY  You  will  receive  care- 
-j    civOF^I?  ful  instruction  from  a 

"   SllMvitK  competent   teacher  at 

your  home.  You  can  obtain  necessary 
accessories  direct  from  the  Company  s 
offices.  You  will  get  prompt  attention  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  offices  are 
everywhere:  and  we  give  careful  attention 
to  all  customers,  no  luatter  where  their 
machine  mav  have  been  purchased.  You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing- 
machine  manufacturers  in  the  world. having 
an  tinequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled 
reputation  to  maintain — the  strongest 
guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  ARE  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

©FFICES    EVERYWHERE. 


43  S.    MAIN   ST,   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Young  Men's  and  Young  Latlios'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  17, 18,  and  19,  1897. 


For  above  occasion,  the  Oreg"0n  Short 
Line  will  make  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  from  all  stations  in  Utah 
and  Idaho  to  Salt  Lake  City,  July  17, 
18,  and  19,  18f»7. 


SELLIXG  DATES. 

Ogden,  Santaquin  and  intermediate 
points,  July  17  and  18. 

All  points  north  of  Ogden  (In  Utah,) 
and  from  points  on  the  Salt  Lake  & 
Western  Branch.  July  Iti  and  17. 

All  other  points  in  Utah,  and  from  all 
points  in  Idaho,  July  16. 

All  tickets  to  be  limited  to  continuous 
passage  in  each  direction,  with  hnal  limit 
July  26,  1897. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E  BURLEV, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Dtt.  fiertm  Beckstrom 
DENTIST. 

Graduate  ol  the  Carolinski  Medical  College  of 
Stockholm,  1885. 

GOLD  CROfflfl  AND  BRIDGE  OlORK  a  Specialty. 


Regulation  of  Teeth, 
Aluminum  Crown, 
Gold  Plates, 
Silver  Plume  Crown, 
Aluminum  Plates, 
Gold  Fillings, 
Celluloid  Plates. 


Silver  Fillings, 
Rubber  Plates, 
Cement  Fillings, 
Porcelain  Inlays, 
Painless  Extractions, 
High  Grade  Dentistry. 
Work  Guaranteed  10  yrs. 


MODERATE  PKIOES. 
OFFICE  PRESTON,  IDAHO. 
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V. PROGRESS    AND      GROWTH. 


tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Seth  M. 
Blair  became  United  States  Attorney 
and  Joseph  L.  Heywood  United  States 
Marshal.       All     the     other    Government 


The  reference,  in  a  previous  chapter,  i  officials  were  importations  and  all  have 
to  Governor  Young  being  the  only  hold-  I  been  previoush-  named;  Judge  Snow 
over  official    from  the    State    of    Deseret  |   narrowly  escaped    being    one,   having  ^a 


MAIN    MJHKK'r,    SVI.T    H  K  K    I  ITT    IN    181)9. 


should  not  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  he  was  the  only  Mormon  who  was 
permitted  to  be  a  Territorial  official  b)- 
the  grace  of  the  President;  he  was  not. 
At  the  same  time  that  liis  appointment 
was  madf,  the  late  Zerubbabel  Snow 
was  given  tin-  position  of  Associate  Jiis- 


short  time  previous  to  his  entrance  up- 
on official  life  and  settling  down  in 
Utah  been  a  "Buckeye,"  as  Ohio  people 
are  sometimes  called,  greatly  to  tlieir 
dislike.  This  was  a  very  fair  allotnient 
of  tlie  official  loaves  and  fishes;  in  the 
light  of  the    system   that    obtained    soon 
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after  and  was  kept  up  till  President 
Harrison's  administration,  it  was  amaz- 
ingly fair.  It  got  to  be  a  case  of  "no 
Mormon  need  apply,"  and  not  only  this, 
but  no  resident  either.  The  rule  was 
departed  from  occasionally,  but  not  often 
enough  to  excite  wonder  or  much  com- 
ment. One  of  the  exceptions  was  the 
appointment  by  President  Grant  of 
George  A.  Black,  "of  Utah,"  as  Secre- 
tary of  Utah.  If  my  memory  is  not 
playing  pranks  with  me,  George  had 
been  here  about  a  year;  he  had  once 
been  in  the  negro  minstrel  business  and 
"was  accounted  a  good  actor'  in  that 
field.  Just  why  a  good  minstrel  should 
be  spoiled  to  make  an  inferior  official 
is  not  explained;  it  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  great  men  that  where  they 
have  a  weak  spot  they  are  weaker  there 
than  anybody  else,  and  making  such  an 
appointment  as  that  of  Mr.  Black  in  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  community, 
which  was  opposed  to  him  at  a  ratio  of 
about  sixteen  to  one,  was  probably 
General  Grant's  weak  spot.  As  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Black  was  occasionally  Gov- 
ernor; and  whether  in  either  capacity 
or  both,  the  anti-Mormon  virus  with 
which  his  system  seemed  to  be  charged 
was  alwa)'S  ready  for  use.  However, 
like  most  other  men  who  do  wrong  for 
the  sake  of  doing  it,  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  his  favor:  he  was 
quite  good  looking.  The  reader  will 
pardon  this  little  digression,  which  has 
taken  me  some  distance  ahead  of  my 
story. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  often  prevail 
in  our  midst  without  our  knowing  or 
even  suspecting  anything  of  the  kind. 
We  observe  the  escaping  steam  of  an 
engine's  whistle  at  some  distance  quite 
a  while  before  hearing  the  whistle,  be- 
cause the  waves  of  air  transport  appear- 


ances more  rapidly  than  they  do  sound. 
It  was  that  the  people  of  Utah  were 
invested  with  their  Territorial  form  of 
government  some  time  before  they  were 
aware  of  it.  A  more  vivid  contrast 
with  present  or  recent  conditions  than 
such  an  incident  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  information  first  came 
by  a  party  of  Mormons,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Southern  California.  This 
was  in  January,  1851,  the  organic  act 
having  been  approved  on  the  9th  of 
September  peviously  — only  four  months! 
Even  then  there  was  no  official  com- 
munication on  the  subject;  it  was  read 
by  one  of  the  party  in  a  New  York 
paper  which  had  reached  California  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  so  that  the 
news  in  reaching  Utah  from  Washing- 
ton had  traveled — first,  to  New  York; 
thence  down  the  Atlantic  coast  a  thousand 
miles  or  more,  gradually  swinging  out- 
ward upon  the  b'oad  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  passing  the  West  Indies  to  the 
East  and  then  into  and  across  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  which  brought  it  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ist'nmus;  thence 
overland  across  the  narrow  strip  to  the 
Pacific;  thence  along  the  Pacific  coast 
to  San  Francisco,  then  southward  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  paper  with  the 
glad  tidings  was  obtained  and  then 
brought  to  Salt  Lake.  No  wonder  it 
took  four  months!  Let  the  reader  fig- 
ure out  the  distance  traveled  for  him- 
self;  I  am  too  busy  just  now. 

With  a  realization  of  the  fitness  of 
things  and  a  disposition  to  be  fully 
abreast  of  every  occasion  which  have 
already  been  shown  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  man,  Governor  Young  lost  no 
time  in  the  matter  of  placing  himself 
and  his  people  in  accord  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  Without  waiting  for 
the  official  notification  of  his  appoint- 
ment or  for  the  knowledge  of    who  were 
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to  be  his  official  associates  to  reach 
him,  he  at  once  went  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Wells  and  took  the  oatli  of  office, 
thus  being  for  a  time  the  only  officer  in 
the  new  Territor}'.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  State  of  Deseret,  it  seems  forever. 
The  name  is  still  used  in  a  fanciful,  and 
sometimes  in  a  poetic  sense,  but  its  po- 
litical phase  has  left  it  entirely,  and  in 
our  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
adopted  the  nam.e  of  our  State  among 
its  other  duties,  the  word  was  scarcely 
if,  at  all,  men- 
tioned. Various 
institutions  which 
once  carried  the 
name,  notably  the 
University,  have 
dropped  it  e  n- 
tirely;  the  News 
publication,  how- 
ever, still  retains 
it.  It  is  supposed 
by'many^to  be  too 
suggestive  of 
Church  rule  to  be 
appropriate  or  de- 
sirable in  this  day 
and  generation. 
Some  people  are 
very  sensitive  re- 
garding such  ques- 
tions; their  sen- 
sitiveness, liow- 
ever,  it  should  be 
observed,  has  not  l-sd  them  as  a  rule 
to  a  realization  of  the  manifest  fact  that 
had  there  been  no  Deseret  there  would 
be  no  Utah — had  there  been  no  State 
founded  by  Brigham  Young,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  lieber  C  Kimball,  and  others 
as  a  result  of  religious  devotion,  there 
would  today  be  no  commonwealth  reared 
on  a  non-roligious  foundation  and  gauged 
to  secular  lines.  These  people  ought 
to,   if    they   do    not,     nndirstand     that   in 


I'Ul-.sr[»KN  I     \V[l 


almost  every  case,  and  especially  in  this 
one,  the  State  is  the  ungrateful  offspring 
of  the  Church;  that  the  latter  "does  the 
pioneering,  the  building  up,  the  remov- 
ing of  obstacles  and  making  things 
generally  comfortable  for  the  State  to 
come  in  and  take  possession,  which  it 
does  and  proceeds  to  enjcy  itself,  com- 
mencing by  kicking  the  Church  cut  of 
doors  or  trying  to. 

The  inception  of  the  Territorial 
government  and  the  establishment  of 
mail  facilities  with 
the  faraway  East 
seem  to  have  been 
practically  coeval 
events.  At  that 
time  and  for  many 
long  years  there- 
after, there  were 
not  many  trips 
made,  nor  was 
there  anything  in- 
timately approach- 
ing reg  u  1  a  r  i  t  y. 
Sometimes  Uncle 
Sam's  bags  were 
carried  b}'  mule 
teams,  again  by 
horses, "and  not  in- 
frequently b\  o.\en 
and  the  arrival  of 
one  of  these  was 
an  event  of  con- 
siderable moment 
to  tin-  settlers.  .Mthough  they  had 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  socially  and  physi- 
cally considered,  there  were  still  many 
ties  that  were  not  sundered,  many 
friendships  that  endured  through  it  all, 
and  very  many  relationships  which 
neither  time  nor  distance  could  wipe 
out;  besides,  blood  being  thicker  than 
water,  the  people  left  behind  were  still 
tlic   I 'ionccis'    pcojile,   the     nalioii     wiiicll 
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had  not  protected  them  was  yet  their 
nation — they  owed  allegiance  to  no 
other,  and  would  recognize  the  flag  of 
no  other,  even  though  for  "some  time  on 
Mexican  soil,  this  until  a  treaty  was 
effected  by  means  of  which  Utah  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  was  a 
lively  interest  existing  regarding  what 
was  going  on  in  a  general,  and  in  many 
cases  a  particular,  way  beyond  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  great  Missouri.  The 
news  that  was  received  was  hardly  ever 
lesE  than  a  month  old,  sometimes  more, 
but  it  was  still  news  to  them  and  they 
received  it  with  even  a  greater  degree 
of  avidity  than  we  now  do  the  items  a 
few  minutes  or  at  most  a  few  hours  of 
age,  hurried  across  the  intervening 
space  by  the  electric  messenger  and 
placed  before  us  in  plain  print  every 
day  in  the  year.  At  one  time  it  cost 
twenty-five  cents  to  have  a  letter  brought, 
or  taken  through,  and  the  price  was  not 
complained  of;  but  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  such  missives,  so  far 
apart  and  costing  so  much,  were  made 
the  most  of  Being  as  now,  restricted 
in  the  matter  of  weight,  the  chances  are 
that  the  writers  and  senders  of  letters 
wasted  no  space  as  a  rule  in  big  hand- 
writings, commonplace  sentences,  repe- 
titions or  erasures.  It  was  a  case  of 
enforced  economy,  the  only  kind  that 
some  people  are  ever  governed  by;  and 
in  this  as  in  most  other  things,  when 
the  necessity  for  such  discipline  begins 
to  decline,  the  observance  of  it  keeps 
up  a  remarkably  accurate  and  steady 
accompaniment.  Yes,  a  letter  in  those 
days  was  a  letter  and  a  newspaper  a 
thing  much  more  sought  for  and  more 
carefully  guarded  than  now,  when  we 
have  at  least  one  in  each  town  of  anv 
size  in  the  State. 

Thus     things     went     along,    the    days 


growing  into  months,  these  into  years, 
and  each  with  its  allotment  of  trials, 
troubles  and  strifes,  as  well  as  its 
achievements,  its  triumphs,  its  progress 
and  its  pleasures.  The  general  store 
for  merchandising  purposes  could  not 
long  be  kept  out  of  a  growing  com- 
munity like  that  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  (as  it  was  first  called),  notwith- 
standing the  almost  exasperating  slow- 
ness of  transportation,  and  the  all  but 
fabulous  sums  which  it  cost  to  bring 
goods  so  far.  The  people  had  been  here 
but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  a 
couple  of  men  not  of  their  faith  reached 
the  city  with  all  the  details  of  a  first-class 
country  store.  They  were  received  with- 
out the  slightest  opposition,  and  at  once 
established  themselves  in  what  proved 
to  be  a  very  profitable  business.  The 
firm  name  was  Livingston  &  Kinkead, 
but  it  afterwards  became  Livingston, 
Bell  &  Co.  A  year  later  another  firm 
(Halladay  and  Warner)  also  non-Mor- 
mons, set  up  in  business  here.  The 
late  William  H.  Hooper  came  next,  and 
from  this  time  on  business  concerns  of 
various  kinds  increased  rapidly.  The 
stocks  in  every  case  were  comparatively 
liinited,  and  when  any  particular  article 
was  exhausted  it  might  be  and  often 
was  a  long  time  before  any  more  could 
be  got.  Staple  articles  were  sold  in 
limited  quantities  so  as  to  make  them 
go  around,  and  the  prices  were  some- 
thing which  the  3'ounger  generation  of 
Utah,  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
railway  communication,  can  form  no 
just  opinion  of.  As  I  once  heard  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Smith  say — "They 
charged  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and 
then  wrote  the  rest."  In  order  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  contrasted  conditions 
may  be  obtained,  I  will  here  mention 
one  item:  Calico  which  can  now  be 
bought  for  five  or    six    cents    a    yard,  in 
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1850  sold  for  eight  to  ten  times  as  much, 
and  no  family  was  allowed  to  purchase 
more  than  a  certain  amount,  correspond- 
ing with  the  stock  on  hand,  no  matter 
what  price  might  be  offered.  A  girl 
with  a  new  calico  dress  in  those  days 
must  have  been  an  object  of  admiration 
if  not  of  envy,  which  shows  how  much 
we  have  changed  in  another  respect. 
This     city  was     incorporated     by     the 
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Legislature  of  the  "State  of  Deseret"  in 
January,  1851;  it  was  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  similar  action  in  behalf  of 
Ogden,  Manti,  Provo  and  Parowan 
"cities,"  some  of  which  contained  then 
as  many  as  a  dozen  families  and  prob- 
ably 100  people.  They  have  all  grown 
considerably  with  the  excejition  of  Paro- 
wan, which  is  but  little  larger  now  than 
it  was  a  few  years  after  being  settled, 
having  less  than   I  JiOO  inhabitants.      The 


incorporation    scheme    seemed    to    work 
very   well,    however. 

The  first  City  Government  of  this  city 
was  created  by  appointment,  the  honors 
falling  as  follows : 

Mayor,  .  .  .Jedediah  M.  Grant. 

ALDKKMEN : 

Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  William  Snow, 

Jesse  P.  Harmon,  N.  V.  Jones. 

COUNCILORS  : 

Vincent  Shurtliff,  Benj.  L.  Clapp, 

Zera  Pulsipher,  Wm.  G.  Perkins, 

Lewis  Robinson,  Harrison  Burgess, 

Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Dunyon, 

Samuel  W.  Richards. 

Like  the  courts,  they  didn't  have 
much  to  do  for  a  while,  but  what  they 
did  was  ver}'  well  done. 

The  records  of  the  City  Council  show 
that  the  next  municipal  administration 
was  chosen  at  a  regular  election  held 
in  the  Council  House,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  a  "moderator"  in  the  person  of 
Robert  L.  Campbell.  There  were  no 
tickets  then;  those  who  were  deemed 
most  fitting  for  the  respective  places 
were  selected  and  upheld  according  to 
the  forms  of  law.  It  should  be  added 
that  ver)'  few  mistakes  were  made,  which 
once  more  suggests  a  contrast;  there  is 
a  decidedly  different  state  of  affairs  pre- 
vailing now,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past.  ^.   A  Kenno-. 

[TO  BE  CONTINDED.l 


From  a  worldly  point  of  view,  young 
people  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
whatever  keeps  the  family  together  in 
faithful  allegiance  adds  to  the  position 
and  influence  and  consideration  of  each 
member  individually. 

Ik  the  cat  had  wings,  no  birds  would 
be  left  in  the  air.  If  every  one  had 
what  he  wished  for,  who  would  have 
anytliing. 
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TAHITI     AND      THE      SOCIETY      ISLAND 
MISSION. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  320.1 

As  a  supplement  to  the  former  arti- 
cles which  have  been  written,  I  desire 
to  write  some  extracts  of  further  enlight- 
enment on  the  Mission  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands  since  then,  by  reading 
the  journals  of  Elder  Addison  Pratt,  and 
which  were  kindly  loaned  me  by  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Frances  Pratt  Dyer,  who 
now  lives  in  Anaheim,  Cal.,  and  who 
went  to  the  islands  with  her  mother  and 
three  sisters  while  her  father  was  there 
on  his  second  mission.  She  has  also 
aided  me  by  giving  some  information 
not  contained  in  the  journals,  as  also 
has  her  niece.  Sister  May  Hunt  Larson, 
daughter  of  Bishop  John  and  Lois  Pratt 
Hunt  of  Snowflake,  Arizona. 

In  sending  the  first  missionaries  to 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  it  has  always 
been  understood  that  they  were  sent  in 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Josepti,  but  few 
have  known,  however,  how  they  cam.e  to 
be  sent  there,  or  that  Apostle  Brigham 
Young  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Twelve  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
same.  Mrs.  Frances  Pratt  Dyer  states 
that  she  has  often  heard  her  father  tell 
that  they  were  the  first  Elders  who  were 
sent  to  a  foreign  country  where  they 
had  to  learn  a  new  language  in  order  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  That  he  was  a  sea- 
faring man  in  his  younger  days,  and 
during  one  of  his  sea  voyages  stopped 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  year  1822 
and  spent  three  months  theife.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  islands,  and  it  happened 
that  one  day  when  in  conversdtion  with 
President  Young  in  Nauvoo,  they  com- 
menced to  talk  about  those  islands  and 
Brother  Pratt  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  revisit  them.  Brother  Brigham  asked 
him  if  he  would   be   willing  to     be     sent 


there  on  a  mission.  He  said  he  would 
if  he  could  have  others  sent  with  him. 
Accordingly  three  others  volunteered  to 
go,  viz.,  B.  F.  Grouard,  Noah  Rogers 
and  Knowlton  F.  Hanks,  the  last  named 
a  consumptive  man,  and  a  person  much 
attached  to  Brother  Pratt.  He  was  en- 
raptured with  the  descriptions  Brother 
Pratt  gave  of  the  islands,  and  risked  his 
life  in  going  to  sea  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  reach  a  land  that  would  be  much 
easier  on  him. 

It  was  on  June  1st,  '43,  that  the  above 
mentioned  Elders  bade  their  friends  and 
loved  ones  farewell  at  the  beautiful  city 
of  Nauvoo,  leaving  their  families  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  look  after,  feed,  and 
protect  from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
mobs,  who  were  and  had  been  making 
war  upon  the  Saints,  pillaging  their  pro- 
perty, and  driving  them  from  state  to 
state.  In  September  they  arrived  at 
Boston  and  on  the  20th  Elder  Pratt  thus 
writes: 

"I,  Addison  Pratt,  received  orders 
from  Elder  Young  to  go  to  New  Bedford 
and  engage  a  passage." 

As  no  vessel  was  going  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  engaged  passage  on 
a  vessel  called,  the  "Timeleon,"  at  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  which  was 
bound  for  Tahiti  in  the  South  Seas, 
they  thinking  that  if  they  got  there,  they 
could  soon  find  another  vessel  that  would 
take  them  to  their  destination.  It  was 
on  the  9th  of  October,  '43,  when  they 
sailed  from  New  Bedford  and  nothing 
of  any  event  happened  with  them  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  sea  voyage 
until  on  Friday,  Nov.  3rd,  when  Bro- 
ther K.  F.  Hanks,  who  had  been  failing 
for  some  time,  died  and  was  buried  at 
sea. 

The  day  before  his  death,  however,  he 
had  a  dream  which  must  have  convinced 
him  that  his  work    was    not    ended   even 
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if  he  was  about  to  shuffle  off  his  mortal 
career.'"  Between  the  hours  of  8  and  10 
a.m.  he  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  upon 
awakening  asked  Brother  Pratt  if  he 
wished  him  to  relate  a  dream  that  he 
had  had.  |Elder  Pratt  replied,  yes. 
Brother  Hanks  then  stated  ;_  that  he 
dreamed  he  had  been  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  where  the'  Savior  went  as  told 
of  in  I  Pet.  Ill,  19;  it  was  an  immense 
space.  He  looked  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  and  saw  immense  multitudes 
of  people  ot  all  ranks,  but  no  children 
among  them.  He  looked  to  the  north 
and  saw  a  stand  or  pulpit;  they  were 
just  dispersing  from  it.  He  looked  to 
see  if  there  were  any  among  them  that 
he  knew,  but  saw  none.  He  ^thought 
they  were  to  re-assemble  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  should  be  there,  and 
then  would  see  those  that  he  knew. 

At  11  o'clock  he  had  another  dream 
in  which  ihe]  heard  the  last  trump 
sounded  and  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great  (which  w-re  small  and  great  in 
intellect  for  there  were  no  children  there) 
stand  before^God  a  multitude,  which  no 
man  could  nimiber,  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
Brother  Hanks  awoke,  howevei,  before 
the  dream   ended. 

It  was  in  Latitude  21°  3-1'  north,  and 
Longitude  2fi°  11'  west  from  Greenwich, 
that  Elder  Hanks  was  buried  and  the 
following  pathetic  account  of  the  same, 
together  with  his  death,  is  given  in  the 
journal  of  Elder  Pratt:  "Friday,  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  1843.  A  day  of  days  to  me  is 
this  and  long  to  be  remembered,  for  this 
morning  at  half-past  five  o'clock  died 
my  dear  friend  and  beloved  brother  in 
Christ,  Knowlton  F.  Hanks.  His  mind 
through  all  his  sickness  was  sane  and 
serene,  and  he  retained  it  so  until  the 
last.  He  was  completely  resigned  to  the 
will  of  his  Lord  and  Master.     After    we 


had  prepared  him  in  a  neat  burial  robe, 
we  wrapped  him  in  a  large  winding  sheet 
and  carried  him  on  deck.  A  plank  was 
I  laid  in  the  starboard  gang  way,  and  on 
I  it  was  prepared  a  piece  of  canvas. 
There  we  laid  him  and  in  it  we  sewed 
him  up.  To  his  feet  was  attached  a 
bag  of  sand  of  about  sixty  pounds 
weight.  Then  the  top-gallant  sails  were 
furled,  the  courses  hauled  up,  the  main 
and  mizen  top  sails  were  hove  aback, 
the  noble  ship  stopped  her  head  way, 
and  lay  in  gentle  motion  as  if  to  wit- 
ness the  solemn  scene.  The  American 
ffag  was  hoisted  at  half-mast  as  a  signal 
that  one  of  her  noble  countrymen  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  then  the 
generous  crew  gathered  around  and  with 
uncovered  heads  listened  in  breathless 
silence  to  a  very  appropriate  prayer 
which  was  made  by  Elder  Noah  Rogers, 
then  they  gently  raised  the  end  of  the 
plank  till  the  corpse  slid  off  and  struck 
in  the  water  feet  foremost.  As  he  sank 
m}'  eyes  followed  him  till  a  white  speck 
vanished  in  the  blue  waters  below." 

It  was  on  April  29th,  1844,  when  the 
Timeleon  arrived  at  Tubuai  in  the  South 
Seas,  having  had  a  voyage  of  nearly 
seven  months,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fith  of  May  that  Elder  Pratt  of  the  com- 
pany went  ashore  with  the  intention  of 
staying  among  the  people.  When  the}' 
first  arrived  there,  and  the  natives  came 
around  the  ship  they  were  able  to  under- 
stand a  few  words  that  Brother  I'ratt 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage. They  were  very  an.xious  that 
he  stay  with  them  when  they  learned 
that  he  was  a  missionary,  but  Elder 
Prait  was  loatlie  to  part  with  his  com- 
(lanions,  and  stay  among  a  strange 
people  whose  tongue  he  could  not  speak. 
The  king  and  chiefs  were  quite  an.xious 
that  one  of  them  should  stay  on  the 
island;  so  Brother  Pratt  took  the  subject 
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into  prayerful  consideration,  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  should  he  leave  the 
island  he  would  be  running  away  from 
duty,  so  he  resolved  at  once  to  stay. 
On  the  9th,  the  ship  sailed  on  her  way 
for  Tahiti,  taking  with  her  Elders  Rogers 
and  Grouard. 

There  were  a  few  white  men  living  on 
the  island  who  appeared  much  interested 
in  what  Brother  Pratt  had  to  say  to 
them.  On  the  12th  of  May  1844,  the 
first  public  preaching  was  done,  in  the 
English  language;  and  on  June  16th  the 
first  convert,  Ambrose  Alexander,  a 
white,  was  baptized.  Classes  were  also 
established  to  teach  the  children  in  the 
English  langauge,  and  marriage  cere- 
monies were  also  performed.  King  Ta- 
matoa  and  Queen  Toupa  being  the  first 
fruits  of  the  same,  having  been  married 
by  Brother  Pratt  on  the  evening  of  July 
14th;  as  also  was  Wm.  T.  Bowen,  a 
white  man  living  there,  and  a  young 
native  girl. 

July  22nd,  the  rest  of  the  foreigners 
were  baptized,  viz.,  Chas.  Hill,  John 
Layton,  Wm.  T.  Bowen,  Wm.  Carring- 
ton  and  Jas.  Clark,  and  some  four 
natives. 

Sunday  29th  July,  '44,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  affected,  and 
was  called  the  Tubuai  Branch  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  white  brethren  were  or- 
dained to  offices  in  the  Priesthood,  and 
were  men  who  were,  judging  from  Elder 
Pratt's  words,  filled  with  thanksgiving 
to  their  Heavenly  Father.  He  thus 
describes  the  feelings  he  had:  "I  can- 
not express  the  heart-felt  gratitude  that 
came  over  me  when  I  saw  the  tears  of 
penitence  trickle  down  their  sea-worn 
faces,  nor  the  warm  emotions  that  vi- 
brated my  heart  while  on  their  knees  I 
heard  them  thank  the  Lord  that  1  had 
been  casually  thrown  upon    this    island, 


and  had  become  the  humble  instrument 
in  His  hands  of  bringing  them  to  see 
their  lost  condition." 

Eugene  M.    Cannon. 
Ito'be  continued.! 


A  TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 

The  truth  of  the  following  story  is 
vouched  for  by  a  London  paper: 

A  young  lady  arrived  late  at  night  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend.  She  awoke  in  the 
darkness,  to  find  a  white  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  While  she  fwatched, 
the  bedclothes  were  suddenly  whisked 
off,  and  the  apparation  vanished. 

After  an  anxious,  not  to  say  chilly 
night,  the  visitor  went  down  to  break- 
fast. At  the  table  she  was  introduced 
to  a  gentleman,  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
family,  who  had,  she  learned,  also  been 
sleeping  in  the  house.  He  complained 
of  the  cold. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  said 
to  the  hostess,  "but  I  found  it  so  cold 
during  the  night  that,  knowing  the  room 
next  mine  was  unoccupied,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  going  in  and  carrying  off  the 
bedclothes  to  supplement  my  own." 

The  room,  as  it  happened,  was  not 
unoccupied,  but  he  never  learned  his 
mistake. 


Love  can  he  increased  by  judicious 
culture,  as  wild  fruits  may  double  their 
bearing  under  the  hand  of  a  gardener, 
and  love  can  dwindle  and  die  out  by 
nelgect,  as  choice  flower  seeds  planted 
in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow  single. 

A  COMPLIMENT  is  a  thing  often  paid 
by  people  who  pay  nothing  else. 

Never  press  a  favor  where  it  seems 
undesired. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


JUDGING    OTHER    SECTS. 

The  revelations  of  tne  Lord  Jesus 
to  the  Church  in  our  day  contain 
such  explanations  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  mankind  will  be  judged 
that  we  ought  to  be  of  all  people  the 
most  liberal  minded.  The  Lord  has 
revealed  the  consoling  truth  that  all 
men  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
light  which  they  have  received.  When 
men  sin  against  light  and  knowledge, 
they  will  receive  punishment  therefor. 
Eut  the  heathen  nations,  who  know 
little  concerning  the  laws  of  God,  will 
not  be  punished  for  that  which  they  do 
not  understand,  and  of  which  they  have 
had  no  knowledge.  The  same  with 
children.  The  Lord  has  taught  us  that 
children,  up  to  a  certain  age,  are  not 
accountable.  They  will  be  redeemed 
through  the  death  of  the  Savior.  The 
heathen  nations  stand  somewhat  in  the 
same  position.  Being  taught  these 
principles,  we  ought  to  be  very  tolerant 
to  people  of  other  faiths.  In  Christen- 
dom there  is  very  great  intolerance.  In 
some  cases  it  almost  amounts  to  hatred. 
In  many  places  the  dislike  of  one  sect 
for  another  is  very  bitter;  and  history  is 
full  of  instances  where  this  bitterness 
has  led  to  bloodshed.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  have  had  experience  of  this  kind. 
Wc  have  seen  and  felt  hovv  cruel  men 
can  be  when  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious hatred.  Our  religion,  long  be- 
fore any  attempt  to  study  it  has  been 
made,  has  been  despised,  ridiculed,  and 


condemned.  But  ours  is  not  the  only 
religion  that  has  met  this  fate.  Catho- 
lics have  persecuted  Protestants  to  death; 
and  Protestants  in  their  turn  have  per- 
secuted Catholics  and  dissenters  to 
death.  The  persecution  of  the  Quakers 
in  the  New  England  settlements  has 
become  historic;  and  the  believers  in 
unpopular  religions  have  met  with  very 
severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  other 
sects.  It  has  seemed  as  though  many 
people  have  believed  that  they  must 
punish  their  fellow  men  for  their  here- 
sies, instead  of  leaving  their  punishment 
to  the  Lord.  They  have  declared  that 
people  who  believed  a  religion  which 
they  themselves  did  not  believe  in, 
would  go  to  hell;  but  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  content  to  have  them  wait 
till  the}'  got  there— they  inflicted  tor- 
ment upon  them  here.  This  is  both 
wicked  and  cruel.  Men  ought  to  be 
willing  to  let  others  worship  as  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  do  not  intrude 
upon  the  liberty  or  the  religion  of 
others.  If  men  hear  the  truth,  and 
reject  it,  then  they  will  be  condemned. 
As  the  Savior  said,  "This  is  the  con- 
demnation, that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  •  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.  " 

Our  children  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  other  people  of  different  faiths  to 
ours  with  charity  and  kindness.  It  is 
not  necessary,  while  they  entertain  this 
feeling,  that  they  should  believe  in  their 
doctrines  or  take  part  in  their  religious 
services.  Our  children  should  be  stead- 
fast in  their  integrity  to  their  own  re- 
ligion. They  should  be  taught  to  seek 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  truth  from  the 
Lord,  and  in  exercising  charity  and  kind- 
ness towards  those  of  other  religions 
they  need  not  enter  into  fellowship  with 
them.      The  Lord   will    judge    His    chil- 
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dren,  and  He  will  reward  or  punish 
them  according  to  their  deeds. 

Professor  Max  Muller,  a  distinguished 
professor  of  Oxford,  England,  in  a  re- 
cent magazine  article,  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  heathen  religions.  Even 
among  the  savage  nations,  he  says, 
there  has  been  discovered  almost  always 
a  belief  in  God  as  the  father  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  grand  truth; 
and  whenever  a  man  of  any  religion,  or 
of  no  religion,  stands  up  to  defend  the 
existence  and  the  all-pervading  power 
and  providence  of  the  Almight-y,  every 
true  Latter-day  Saint  should  admire 
him,  whatever  his  professions  in  other 
directions  may  be.  Professor  Muller 
says  with  regard  to  the  great  religions 
of  the  world:  "The  tactics  have  gen- 
erally been  to  single  out  some  palpable 
blot  in  each  of  them,  and  then  condemn 
them  altogether.  It  seemed  enough  to 
point  out  that  Mahomed  sanctioned 
polygamy  to  condemn  the  whole  of 
his  religion,  while  it  was  forgotten  that 
nearly  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Moses  and  Christ — were  borrowed,  in 
fact,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  " 
He  states  further:  "It  is  well  known 
that  polygamy,  as  practiced  by  Mahomed, 
was  an  act  of  kindness  for  women  who 
wanted  a  protector,  who  could  not  have 
lived  in  their  countr-y  without  belonging 
to  somebody,  without  being  protected 
by  a  husband."  "In  the  same  way," 
he  says,  "Brahmanism  is  pushed  aside 
because  it  sanctions  idolatry,  though 
the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  at  least  of 
the  higher  native  educated  classes,  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  worship  of  stocks 
and  stones  as  that  of  an  enlightened 
Roman  Catholic." 

Yet  these  two  religions  have  been 
unsparingly  denounced,  especially  the 
religion  of  Mahomed.      A    religion    that 


is  believed  in  by  so  many  millions  of 
human  beings,  though  it  may  contain 
many  errors  and  false  doctrines,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  entirely  bad  [^'and 
without  any  redeeming  virtues. 

Our  own  experience^jenables  us  to 
judge  of  this.  The  belief  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  plural  marriage  has  been 
selected  as  an  evidence  of  the  utter 
worthlessness,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of 
our  religion.  The  mere  mention  of  this 
doctrine  has  closed  people's  ears  and 
filled  their  minds  with  abhorrence  of  us 
and  our  religion,  and  has  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  this  doctrine  or  practice  consti- 
tuted our  entire  religion. 

The  Pharisees  of  old  despised  all 
who  did  not  believe  as  they  did.  They 
were  most  fervent  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  people  to  their  belief.  The  Savior 
said  unto  them.  "Ye  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when 
he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves."  It 
is  evident,  from  this  remark  of  the 
Savior,  that  he  did  not  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  professed  piety  of  those 
who  were  most  loud  in  their  talk  about 
religion  in  His  day.  He  viewed  the 
heathen  as  being  in  a  better  position 
than  they.  The  same  remark  might  be 
made  concerning  those  who  live  in  our 
own  day.  Christendom  does  not  possess 
all  the  virtues  alone.  Many  of  the  hea- 
then nations  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  Christian  nations;  and  no  doubt 
when  they  come  to  judgment  they  will 
re:eive  a  greater  reward  than  the  Chris- 
tians can  believe  possible. 


L.^BOR  is  the  life  of  life.  Ease  is  the 
way  to  disease.  The  highest  life  of  an 
organ  lies  in  the  fullest  discharge  of  its 
functions. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Counting  the  Costs. 
No.  VII. 

(CONTOfCCD   FROM   PAGE   311.) 

It  was  past  noon  before  Atelie  awoke. 
She  was  greatly  refreshed  and  renewed 
in  spirits,  and  partook  of  the  dainty 
lunch  which  Helge  had  prepared  for  her. 
A  load  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from 
her  overburdened  mind,  and  she  said  no 
more  about  her  reasonings  on  religious 
subjects. 

"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you 
folks,"  she  said,  as  she  prepared  to  take 
her  departure.  "I'll  remember  it  always 
and  repay  you  if  I  ever  can." 

"Tut,  tut,  child,"  said  the  mother, 
"there's  nothing  to  pay  back.  We  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  your  thanks." 

"I'm  going  to  walk  back.  I  want  to 
smell  the  woods  after  the  rain.  Helge, 
you  will  row  the  boat  back  when  you 
come  to  Heimstad,  will  you  not?" 

"Why,  certainly;  but  why  go  yet? 
Can't  you  stay  with  us  today?  Father 
will  be  back  tomorrow,  and  he'll  take 
you  home  in  the  cart. " 

"I  must  be  home  this  evening.  We 
have  some  business  to  attend  to.  Uncle 
will  be  there  and  arrange  some  of 
father's  affairs." 

Helge  went  with  her  some  distance, 
and  then  Atelie  went  on  alone.  The 
road  skirted  the  water  for  a  mile  and 
then  extended  over  the  hill  to  Heimstad. 
The  air  was  clear  and  crisp  after  the 
storm,  and  the  woods  smelled  refreshing. 
The  walk  was  good  for  one  like  Atelie 
that  afternoon. 

Atelie  had  always  been  of  a  deep  re- 
ligious nature,  although  thoughtless 
people  had  considered  her  in  the  oppo- 
site light.  She  loved  outdoor  sports, 
and  everybody  knew  of    hir  skill    on  the 


water,  so  they  misjudged  her,  for  some 
people  think  that  unless  a  young  person 
goes  to  church  regularly,  and  abstains 
altogether  from  outward  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, that  they  are  lost  to  all  religious 
sense  and  influence.  Atelie  had  always 
thought  more  or  less  on  religious  sub- 
jects. She  well  remembered  the  days 
of  her  going  to  the  priest  to  learn  the 
catechism,  and  the  day  of  her  confirma- 
tion, was  one  never  to  be  blotted  from 
her  memory.  She  had  often  thought  of 
it  since,  and  likened  it  to  the  Roman 
youth  putting  on  his  toga,  or  the  Eng- 
lish high  born  being  presented  at  court. 
It  had  been  the  culminating  point  of  her 
religious  life,  as  it  had  b-en  to  thousands 
of  others.  Lately,  when  she  had  begun 
to  see  things  in  a  new  light,  she  had 
tried  to  find  mention  in  the  scriptures 
about  confirmation,  or  even  something 
that  had  a  bearing  on  the  custom,  but 
not  a  word  could  she  find.  One  day 
she  had  asked  her  Uncle  Sande  about  it, 
and  he  had  explained  that  it  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  covenant  she  had  taken 
when  baptized  as  a  child.  "But  I  made 
no  covenant,"  she  had  answered,  "You 
were  my  god-father  and  answered  for 
me.  How  could  I  at  eight  days  of  age 
make  any  covenant?"  Her  uncle  had 
talked  to  her  awhile,  and  at  last  got 
angry  with  her.  Her  Uncle  Sande  was 
assistant  to  the  parish  priest,  and  he 
had  strongly  opposed  the  visits  of  the 
Mormon  Elder  Larsen.  Not  openly  to 
his  brother,  for  he  knew  he  would  not 
tolerate  such  interference,  but  to  .Vtelie 
he  had  talked  a  number  of  times,  and 
warned  her  of  the  danger  she  was  in  by 
encouraging  visits  from  such  a  corrupt 
people.  But  Atelie  had  read,  and  talked 
with  her  father  and  Elder  Larsen,  and 
the  new  light  which  she  got  on  many  a 
vexed  point  assured  her  that  she  was 
not    going     wrong.      Sincr     hi  r    father's 
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death,  her  Uncle  had  taken  charge  of 
things.  Atelie  knew  that  her  father's 
affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Debts  had  accumulated  lately,  and  when 
everything  %vas  straightened  up,  she 
would  have  but  little  left.  Of  these 
things,  however,  she  had  not  thought 
much.  Of  late,  other  matters  had  oc- 
cupied her  whole  time. 

The  girl's  life  had  been  wrapped  up 
in  her  father.  His  death  was  a  terrible 
blow.  An  utter  loneliness  settled  upon 
her.  Her  Uncle's  presence  aided,  rather 
than  dispersed  the  gloom.  Then  the 
thought  that  her  father  had  not  em- 
braced the  Gospel  began  to  bother  her, 
and  it  grew  and  became  worse,  until  it 
had  reached  the  climax  that  day  at  Nor- 
do's.  Meanwhile  she  had  written  for 
Elder  Larsen  to  call.  Halvor  Steen 
could  not  be  expected  yet,  as  the  elec- 
tion was  now  close  at  hand. 

Atelie  walked  slowly  up  the  hill.  The 
trees  were  high,  and  the  afternoon  sun 
shone  only  in  streaks,  here  and  there. 
She  felt  a  strange  sense  of  fatigue,  and 
when  on  top  she  climbed  up  into  the 
tower  to  rest.  She  had  an  hour  yet  be- 
fore sundown. 

On  the  way  she  had  been  thinking  of 
what  had  been  manifest  to  her  while  in 
the  swoon  at  Nordo's.  It  had  been  a 
strange,  sweet  scene,  and  it  had  lifted 
the  dreadful  burdens  of  her  mind.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  appeared  to  her. 
They  were  as  natural  as  in  life,  and 
nothing  shadowy  or  ghostly  about  them. 
A  sweet  smile  played  on  their  faces,  and 
her  father  had  talked  to  her  in  his  old, 
kind  manner.  He  had  told  her  to  cease 
fretting  about  their  condition.  If  she 
would  do  her  duty,  she  could  do  and 
have  done  for  them  that  which  they  did 
not  do  in  life,  and  which  was  necessary 
to  their  eternal  exaltation  in  the  King- 
dom of  God. 


Any  of  the  Elders,  who  were  servants 
of  God,  would  explain  it  all  to  her. 
Much  more  was  said,  principally  about 
her  past  and  some  personal  matters. 
Then  they  left  her,  and  she  had 
awakened. 

But  now  as  she  sat  up  in  the  tower, 
the  tempter  came  as  of  old  to  show  the 
soul  on  whom  he  had  designs  the  glories 
of  the  world.  A  passing  steamer  drew 
her  attention  and  furnished  occasion  for 
the  tempter  to  whisper  in  her  ear.  How 
often  had  she  traveled  on  that  same 
boat  to  Skein!  At  the  city  she  had  a 
host  of  friends,  people  of  note,  of 
wealth,  intelligent  men  and  women. 
Now  if  she  became  a  Mormon,  what  then? 
Would  she  still  be  received  as  a  wel- 
come guest  into  the  best  families?  No; 
of  course  not.  Whom  would  she  have? 
Karen  Nordo  and  Helge,  common  work- 
ing people.  She  would  drop  completely 
out  of  society  the  moment  society  knew 
she  was  a  Mormon.  Was  it  worth  while 
to  thus,  at  the  opening  of  her  career  cut 
it  short  in  ignominy?  And  then,  there 
was  Halvor  Steen,  a  promising  youug 
man,  one  rising  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen  and  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  Norwegian 
Republic.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of 
her,  and  she  liked  him  very  well.  Some 
day  he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife. 
Could  she  refuse?  Ah,  fair  maiden  an- 
swer that.  Will  you  refuse  when  Hal- 
vor Steen  asks  your  hand?  But  will 
he  ask  a  Mormon?  Will  he  want  a 
Mormon  wife?  He,  Stortingsmand  Steen? 
Will  he  want  such  a  stumbling  block  in 
his  path?  And  you  love  Halvor  Steen, 
yes,  Atelie  Heldman,  you  can  not  deny 
it.  What  will  you  do  without  him? 
What  will  your  life  be  without  him? 
These  questions  flew  through  her  mind, 
as  she  watched  the  steamer  disappear, 
and  its  smoke    blend    with     the    distant 
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haze  in  the  landscape.  And  then,  not 
losing  the  chance  for  a  listening  ear,  the 
enemy  of  her  soul   kept  on: 

And  there  is  Heimstad,  beautiful 
Heimstad,  the  home  of  your  ancestors. 
You  could  not  leave  that.  How  beauti- 
ful for  situation  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
with  the  forest  at  the  back,  and  the 
shining  water  in  front!  The  mellow 
autumn  is  settling  down  upon  it.  The 
green  is  tinged  w-ith  yellow  and  red  and 
brown.  Siirelj-,  no  more  charming  spot 
can  be  found  on  the  earth.  Halvor 
Steen  is  in  love  with  Heimstad  as  with 
its  mistress.  It  will  make  a  grand  coun- 
try seat  for  you  two.  A  home  in  Chris- 
tisinia  and  Heimstad!  Christiania  in 
winter  and  Heimstad  in  summer.  'Twill 
be  the  acme  of  jo\'. 

The  sun  went  down.  A  chill  crept 
over  the  world  and  into  Atelie's  heart. 
She  shook  as  with  cold,  and  drew  her 
light  wrap  closely  around  her.  Still  she 
did  not  go  home.  She  felt  as  though 
she  could  not  move.  Her  mind  was  not 
clear.  It  was  wandering  again.  Then 
it  struggled  to  get  away  from  a  subtle, 
alluring  influence,  which  she  knew  was 
not  right.  It  was  not  her  natural  state, 
this  speculating  that  she  had  done;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  to  tear  herself  awaj', 
and  she  thought  she  would  be  overcome 
again.  Her  mind  became  a  blank  for 
an  instant,  then  everything  reeled  be- 
fore her  eyes  and  th"^  tower  seemed  to 
sway  to  and   fro. 

"Father,  oh,  father,"   she  cried. 

A  weight  seemed  to  crush  her.  Crush 
not  only  every  fibre  of  her  body,  but 
also  to  enter  hir  very  soul  .iml  hlot  out 
her  life.  She  seemed  to  t)e  hound  hand 
and  foot.  Not  a  muscle  could  she  move. 
An  awful,  indescribable  power  had  got- 
ten possession  of  her.  It  was  iiiit  a  few 
moments  but  it  sicmcd  a  long  time  to 
the  girl.      Then    she     became    conscious 


enough  to  pray.  At  first  she  could  not 
move  her  lips,  but  a  call  for  help  came 
from  her  heart.  Gradually  the  evil 
power  relaxed  its  hold,  and  as  she  con- 
tinued to  praj-,  it  left  her  altogether. 
Atelie  was  as  weak  as  a  child.  She 
leaned  heavily  against  the  timbers  of  the 
tower.  Twilight  was  fast  settling  over 
land  and  sea.  The  tinkle  of  the  sheep 
bells  came  up  to  her  from  the  yard. 
Carefully  she  descended  the  stairs,  and 
walked  down  the  path  to  the  house.  A 
light  already  gleamed  through  the  door 
and  she  heard  voices  talking.  Coming 
nearer,  she  discerned  that  an  animated 
conversation  was  being  carried  on  be- 
tween Olga,  Elder  Larsen  and  her  Uncle 
Sande. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

ifTO  BE  CONTINUED.l 


A  MIDNIGHT  RAID. 

It  was  a  scene  to  set  almost  any  boy's 
brain  on  fire.  Lights  gleamed,  music 
filled  the  balmy  summer  air,  and  the 
happy  laughter  of  children  was  wafted 
on  the  shimmering  moonlight.  Beauti- 
full  steeds  pranced  gaily  by,  buggies  flew 
past,  and  bicycles  rolled  so  swiftly  on, 
that  it  made  one's  head  swim  to  even 
watch  the  rapid  procession.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  no  blood  coursed  through 
the  bodies  of  the  veinless  horses,  that 
the  buggies  had  never  made  the  actpiain- 
tance  of  a  road,  and  that  the  bicycles 
were  not  the  pri/.c  winners  of  the  latest 
patent. 

When  the  manager  slujuted  in  hoarse 
toni'S.  "Five  cents  a  ride,  "  ,i  cheery  lull 
gavi'  the  signal,  and  the  inspiring  music 
(piickened,  and  it  was  all  a  reality  to  the 
delighted  jiarticipants.  A  wondrous 
fairyland  was  this  nierr)-go-round  which 
had  just  come  to  town  ami  all  ol  the 
childrin  who  were  in  jiossession    of,     or 
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could  obtain  small  coins,  were  out  to  see 
the  iun 

Three  boys  in  particular  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  bj'  trying  to  join  the 
riders  without  depositing  a  fee.  They 
were  apparently  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twelve  years.  They  finally  drew 
apart  from  the  throng,  with  angry  mut- 
terings,  and  became  engaged  in  earnest 
consultation. 

''Course  you  can,  Jack.  Who'll  know?" 
reassuringly  said  the  largest,  and  evi- 
dently the  leader  of  the  three. 

"But  what  if  they  should  hear  me?" 
asked  the  boy  addressed  as  Jack. 

"Oh,  if  they  come  out  you  can  say  you 
are  hunting  for  your  rabbits,"  the  hrst 
speaker  advised. 

"Rabbits  don't  climb  trees, Lou,"  Jack 
answered. 

"All  right,  if  you're  so  precious  soft- 
hearted, you'll  be  out  of  the  sport,  that's 
all,"  Lou  retorted  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"The  Old  Nick  ain't  in  it  when  it 
comes  to  tempting,"  Jack  replied, savage- 
ly kicking  at  a  stone.  "You  always  say 
something  to  make  a  fellow  do  what  he 
don't  want  to. " 

"I  guess  you  can  go  home,  little  girl, 
if  you're  afraid,"  Lou  answered  de- 
risively. 

"What  are  you  boys  howling  about? 
I  have  the  hardest  trick  of  all,"  the  third 
boy  broke  in. 

"That's  just  like  yojr  brag,  Harry. 
I  wonder  if  I  ain't  got  something  to  do. 
It's  lucky  for  me  that  old  Bandy  went 
to  the  theatre  tonight;  but  let's  be  off, 
and  meet  at  Blake's  corner  in  half  an 
hour. " 

They  separated,  each  going  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Lou  traversed  several 
streets,  and  finally  reached  a  pretty  cot- 
tage. Noiselessly  opening  the  gate,  he 
left  the  path  for  the  soft  green  grass, 
where  he  would  make    no    sound.      The 


lights  were  out,  and  all  was  still.  He 
went  around  to  the  back,  took  his  shoes 
off,  and  climbed  an  apple  tree.  By  the 
aid  of  its  branches  he  swung  himself 
onto  the  roof  of  a  porch,  from  which  an 
upstairs  window  was  reached.  Ihe 
screen  was  unfastened  without  any  trou- 
ble, and  he  stepped  into  a  bedroom. 
The  ease  with  which  he  moved  about 
showed  that  it  was  his  own  sleeping 
apartment.  Unlocking  a  trunk,  he  went 
through  it  to  the  bottom.  After  a  few 
minutes  search  his  fingers  closed  over  a 
key;  and  tumbling  things  back  he  left  the 
room  and  stealthily  crept  down  stairs, 
then  stopped  and  listened.  No  one 
stirred.  Carefully  he  made  his  way  to  a 
door  on  the  left,  produced  the  key  he 
had  taken  from  his  trunk,    and    entered. 

As  the  blinds  were  drawn,  all  was 
darkness.  He  crept  to  a  dresser  and 
after  a  little  fumbling  there  was  a  chink, 
chink, — he  appeared  to  have  found  what 
he  was  looking  for,  got  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  without  disturbing  anything, 
locked  the  door,  and  was  soon  away 
from  the  place.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  and  old  unoccupied  house,  and 
whistled. 

The  call  was  answered  from  two  dif- 
ferent directions, and  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  other  boys. 

"How  did  you  make  it.  Jack?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  have  any  trouble,  but  it 
seemed  sneaking  to  strip  the  only  good 
apple  tree  they  had,  'cause  you  know 
Mrs.  Snyder  is  sick  all  the  time,  and 
don't  have  no  appetite  for  anything  but 
them  apples.  I've  heard  her  boys  say 
so,  and  they  never  tou-ch  one.  There 
wasn't  many  on  the  tree."  And  he  ex- 
hibited a  small  sackfull. 

"Didn't     they    hear     you?"     Lou     in 
quired. 

"Guess  not.     No  one  came    out,    and 
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as  one  of  the  blinds  was  up,  I  thought 
I'd  see  what  was  goin'  on  inside,  and  so 
I  peeked  in.  Felix,  Lester  and  Hettie 
were  sitting  around  the  table,  with  a 
plate  of  molasses  candj-  between  them, 
while  Mrs.  Snyder  lay  on  an  invalid 
chair  reading  out  loud.  They  all  looked 
like  they  was  having  a  jolly  time,  too. 
I  almost  wished  I  was  there,"  and  a  lit- 
tle tremble  came  into  his  voice.  "Felix 
was  bringin'  some  fine  music  out  of  his 
guitar,  when  I  left,  and  they  all  started 
to  sing." 

"I  had  the  picnic,"  Harry  began  in  a 
tone  of  bravado,  when  Jack  had  finished. 
"They  was  havin'  a  bi^  time  at  the  wed- 
ding when  I  got  there.  Nobody  was 
outside,  so  I  slipped  down  cellar.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  the  good  things.  The 
shelves  were  loaded  down  with  pies, 
cakes,  puddings,  chickens  and  turkeys, 
and  on  the  floor  stood  two  ice-cream 
freezers.  I  didn't  know  what  to  take, 
but  just  then  some  one  opened  a  door 
so  I  grabbed  the  first  thing  I  came  to 
and  made  tracks.  Fine  lookin'  cake 
ain't  it?" 

"What  did  you  do,  Lou?"  jack 
asked. 

"Just  went  down  home,  got  in  like 
I  always  do  when  1  don't  want  the  folks 
to  know  what  time  I  come  home,  and  as 
old  Bandv,  our  lodger,  was  away,  every- 
thing went  smooth." 

"Since  I  had  this  key  made,  its  no 
trick  when  he's  off.  and  everybody's  abed, 
to  get  in  his  room.  Didn't  get  much  of 
a  haul.  —  only  twenty  cents,"   he  said. 

"What'll  he  say  W'hen  he  finds  its 
gone?"   Harry  interrogated. 

"If  you  knew  Old  Bandy,  you  wouldn't 
ask.  He'll  fidget  around,  bol)l)ing  his 
head  up  close  to  everything  in  liis  search. 
'cause  he's  near  sighted  as  will  as 
stingy,  saying,  'Strange,  strange,  I 
thought  1   left  some    money     here,'  then 


mutter    something     about    being     absent 
minded,'  and  go  off  looking  sorry. 

The  three  culprits  then  went  up  the 
street,  in  the  direction  of  the  merry-go- 
round. 

On  the  way  Lou  spent  half  of  his 
money  for  cigarettes.  No  wonder  the 
prisons  are  full,  if  boys  this  age  are 
allowed  to  tun  the  streets  every  night, 
and  indulge  in  any  petty  theft  their 
caprice  suggests.  How  can  fathers  and 
mothers  slumber  so  easily  on.  uoconsci- 
I  ous  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
i  future  of  their  children?  Will  nothing 
awaken  them  to  a  true  realization  of 
the  situation? 

The  boys  seemed  to  experience  no 
difficulty  in  bartering  their  stolen  pro- 
perty, as  they  were  soon  whirling  past 
on  the  mimic  steeds.  When  the  amuse- 
ment was  over  for  the  night,  the  com- 
rades started  down  the  street,  each 
puffing  at  a  cigarette.  They  seemed 
bent  on  destroying  their  bodies,  as  well 
as  their  minds,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when   Lou   said: 

"I'm  hungry.  Wish  we  had  some  of 
that  cake.  ' 

"Plenty  more  where  it  came  from," 
Harry  answered. 

"Say  boy's  I've  got  it.  We  might  as 
well  have  a  good  time.  There's  no  use 
to  go  home  this  early,  wh)'  it  ain't  much, 
after  eleven  o'clock.  Let's  go  down  to 
the  wedding  and  see  if  there's  any  show 
of  gettin'  some  of  the  good  things  Harry 
saw." 

"I'm  with  you,"    Harry  answered. 

"Oh,  no,  boys,  that's  too  mean,"  Jack 
said.  "They've  invited  a  crowd  of  folks, 
and  if  there  wasn't  enough  to  go  round. 
Alice  would  feel  terrible.  A  girl  don't 
gel    niarrietl    everv    da>." 

"All  right,  goody,  goody,  run  home 
quick,  and  tell  your  mother  you  have 
been     to     luayer-meeting.      Such     a     line 
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little  chap,  you  are;  wouldn't  take  a 
piece  of  pie  for  anything,  when  there 
was  loads  of  it,  but  you  was'nt  so 
thoughtful  when  you  helped  yourself  to 
all  the  apples  a  sick  \\oman  had,  when 
3'ou  knew  she  couldn't  eat  anything 
else,  too.  You're  the  very  boy  to  preach 
a  sermon."  Lou  said  with  a  taunting 
laugh.  Then  he  added:  "Come  on  Jack, 
don't  be  pouty,   I  was  just  joking." 

Shortly  the  three  stopped  in  front  of 
an  imposing,  brilliantly  lighted  resi- 
dence, from  the  open  windows  of  which 
came  music  and  sounds  of  merriment. 
They  found  the  cellar,  and  the  door 
opened  readily.  Lou  stationed  himself 
near  the  back  door,  and  if  anyone  ap- 
proached he  was  to  give  the  signal, 
at  which  Harry,  who  had  been  detailed  to 
do  the  foraging,  was  to  put  out  the  light, 
and  escape  in  the  confusion  thus  oc- 
casioned. He  made  one  trip,  and  left  a 
chicken,  a  cake,  and  a  pudding,  in  a 
sheltered  spot  watched  by  Jack. 

The  boys-  then  became  emboldened, 
and  both  made  a  trip  to  the  cellar. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  take  their 
departure,  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing. Each  boy  was  loaded  down  with 
delicacies,  but  some  thing,  evidently, 
must  be  done.  Lou  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  One  of  the  pies  he  held 
was  sent,  with  true  aim,  into  the  lantern. 
A  crash!  and  all  was  darkness.  :The 
girl  who  was  going  into  the  cellar, 
screamed  and  caught  at  a  fleeing  figure, 
but  secured  nothing  except  a  hat.  Of 
course  the  hoys  were  pretty  badly  fright- 
ened; but  by  the  time  they  had  trans- 
ported the  stolen  a  tides  to  their  retreat 
in  the  delapidated  building,  had  lighted 
the  lantern  that  they  always  kept  there, 
and  proceeded  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, the  narrow  escape  only  gave 
zest  to  their  enjoyment,  and  their  spirits 
rose  to  a    point  of    hilarity — when     sud- 


denly a  sound  attracted  their  attention, 
and  looking  toward  the  door,  they  saw 
Policeman  Jones. 

The  next  morning  three  very  penitent 
boys  held  a  consultation  with  the  officer 
who  had  been  the  uninvited  guest  at 
their  feast  the  night  before,  and  as  the 
stolen  food  had  been  returned,  he  very 
solemnly  said  that  "In  consideration  of 
their  youth,  and  the  respectability  of 
their  parents,  if  they  would  go  to  each 
person  they  had  wronged  the  night  be- 
fore, confess  their  guilt,  and  ask  forgive- 
ness for  the  offense,  nothing  further 
would  be  required  this  time." 

The  boys  were  so  thoroughly  fright- 
ened that  they  readily  consented.  The 
first  one  they  called  on  was  the  pretty 
bride,  who  was  all  sympathy,  when  they 
made  their  shame-faced  appearance,  and 
told  them  it  was  all  right  before  they 
had  time  to  speak. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war,  so  far  as 
Lou  was  concerned.  The  idea  of  hu- 
miliating himself  before  Mr.  Anderson, 
seemed  beyond  his  moral  courage. 
"Why,"  he  thought,  "I  would  rather  go 
to  jail,  than  tell  old  Bandy  I  stole  his 
money — I  can't  do  it,  that's  all  there  is 
about  it."  But  just  then  Policeman 
Jones  turned  the  corner,  and  sauntered 
in  Lou's  direction.  He  trembled  all 
over.  No!  he  could'nt  go  to  jail,  like 
a  tramp — like  a  burglar.  Better  be  dis- 
graced before  one,  than  the  whole  world. 
Quickly  turning  on  his  heel,  he  did  not 
stop  until  he  stood  in  the  room  occupied 
by  their  lodger,  and  was  confronted  by 
that  gentleman. 

With  eyes  fastened  on  the  floor,  he 
mumbled  out  his  confession,  just  as  the 
policeman  passed  the  window. 

Mr.  Anderson  told  the  boy  to  be 
seated,  and  taking  his  hand  said  kindly: 

"Lou,  my  boy,  I  have  suspected  all  the 
time  that  you  were    entering    my    room. 
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and  helping  yourself  to  the  loose  coins 
I  occasionalh'  forgot,  but  I  felt  too  sorry 
for  your  parents,  and  too  much  ashamed 
for  you,  to  mention  it. 

Your  present  course  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  I  feel  grieved  to  see  you  going 
to  destruction  without  any  check.  I 
have  felt  that  ni}-  silence  made  me 
guilty  also,  but  knowing  that  whenever 
any  of  your  wrong  doing  was  spoken  of 
to  \-our  father  and  mother,  that  the}' 
disbelieved  your  accusers,  and  sympa- 
thized with  you,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  hold  my  peace. 

"But  now  that  the  doors  of  a  prison 
are  yawning  belore  you  something  must 
be  done.  Turn  over  a  new  leaf,  Lou, 
and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  to  to  be  a 
better  bo\'.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to 
the  mountains  for  a  few  weeks  vacation, 
and  if  your  father  does  not  object  I  will 
take  you  with  me." 

Jack  very  reluctantly  went  to  Mrs. 
Snyders.  She  had  missed  the  fruit,  and 
was  much  anno5'ed  over  its  loss,  but 
when  she  saw  the  white  face  and  down- 
cast eyes  of  the  boy,  as  he  sobbed  out 
his  story  of  wrong  doing,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  sympathy,  and  putting  both 
motherly  arms  around  his  slight  form, 
she  forgave  him  so  freely,  that  he  opened 
his  heart  and  told  how  he  gazed  at  them 
through  the  window,  and  envied  their 
quiet  enjoyment. 

"Ma  wont  never  read  to  us  at  home, 
she  always  sends  us  out,  so  she  can 
work,  and  not  be  bothered  with  the 
noise,"   he  said. 

"Well  Jack,"  she  answered,  "we  begin 
reading  'Little  Men'  tonight,  and  if 
your  mother  is  willing,  you  may  come 
every  evening  and  hear  it.  You  have 
such  an  excellent  voict,  too,  I've  heard 
the  boys  say,  so  you  can  l)elp  us  sing. 
We  always  have  such  delightful  even- 
ings." 


Harry  was  brought  up  standinj^  by  his 
father,  who  seemed  for  the  first  time,  to 
comprehend  that  his  boy  was  mapping 
out  a  very  undesirable  future,  just 
through  his  neglect;  so  he  obtained 
stead}'  employment  for  him,  and  saw 
that  he  spent  his  evenings  at  home. 

Lou  went  to  the  canyon,  and  under 
the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
was  a  wise  teacher,  became  a  different  boy. 

Jack  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Snyder  home;  his  susceptible  nature 
readily  absorbed  the  spirit  of  peace, 
love  and  obedience  that  pervaded  it,  and 
his  hungry  spiritual  and  intellectual  self 
was  fed  and  nourished  by  the  true  wo- 
man who  presided  like  a  queen  over  her 
home.  The  three  boys  were  no  longer 
known  as  the  toughs  of  the  town,  but 
gave  promise  of  at  least  a  creditable 
future.  Lillie  Stewart  Horsley. 


LITTLE  MITE. 

He  was  only  a  poor  little  street  bny; 
a  very  tiny  waif,  but  by  no  means  a 
city  Arab.  Such  a  designation  would 
have  been  most  inapplicable  to  Little 
Mite,  who  was  quite  a  business  person, 
employing  himself  at  his  regular  post 
in  his  regular  work.  Little  Mite  was 
a  crossing  sweeper  who  had  taken  up 
an  unoccupied  corner  in  one  of  the 
West-end  thoroughfares  of  London.  The 
crossing  was  not  a  paying  one,  but  the 
boy  did  not  wield  his  broom  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  begging.  The  stream  of  pedes- 
trians over  his  cleansed  crossing  was 
but  trifling,  owing  to  the  perils  to  be 
encountered  b}  the  way.  Vehicles  were 
rushing  by  at  unbroken  speed,  regard- 
less of  the  foot  passenger,  and  most  of 
those  who  braved  the  crossing  were  too 
much  occupied  in  caring  for  their  own 
safety  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
little  sweeper. 
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Little  Mite  never  descended  to  solici- 
tation; lie  never  cared  for  cha'it),  nor 
made  appeal  for  alms,  but  picked  up 
the  occasional  coppers  thrown  to  him 
voluntaril)'  with  a  busir.ess  like  air. 
evidently  feeling  that  he  had  earned  not 
charitable  donations,  but  wages  due  for 
work  done. 

Such  a  little  fellow  he  was,  seemingly 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  jears  of 
age.  One  would  have  thought  the  child 
more  htted  for  the  nursery  than  for 
battling  for  his  living  at  that  busy  point. 
But  fitted  for  it  or  not,  the  little  fel- 
low daily  appeared  at  the  selected  place, 
p'.ying  his  broom  energetically  until,  in 
course  of  time,  he  gained  the  notice  of 
a  few  regular  passers-by,  who  often 
showed  their  appreciation  in  a  practical 
form.  • 

He  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the 
constables  on  the  beat;  he  gave  them 
no  trouble  and  required  no  watching, 
and  they  even  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  bright  little  fellow,  b}'  throwing 
over  him  their  protecting  care,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  when  Little 
Mite  was  about  to  be  driven  off  by  a 
bigger  boy,  the}-  had  driven  the  intruder 
away.  A  very  general  favorite  was 
Little  Mite  with  all  who  bestowed  upon 
him  the  attention  he  deserved.  He  was 
a  bright  little  boy,  and  despite  his  oc- 
cupation was  always  tidy.  His  hands 
and  face  were  always  clean,  thanks  to  a 
friendly  water  trough  close  by. 

One  afternoon  when  the  street  traffic 
happened  to  be  heavier  than  usual,  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  whirl- 
ing by  in  continuous  streams,  the  cross- 
ing could  only  be  kept  clean  by  unceas- 
ing exertion,  the  strain  proved  too  much 
for  the  child.  A  heavy  wagon  charged 
down  upon  him  from  the  right,  while 
his  left  was  menaced  by  a  whirling 
tradesman's  cart,  which    pulled    sharply 


out  of  line  in  order  to  draw  uj)  to  a 
doorwas',  when  poor  Little  Mite  grew 
bewiltlered,  and  in  his  attemi)t  to  es- 
cape he  dashed  right  under  the  heads 
of  a  pair  of  prancing  horses  attached  to 
a  passing  carriage.  There  was  a  hur- 
ried shout  and  a  stifled  cry,  and  the 
little  wisp  was  dashed  aside  as  the  car- 
riage swept  by,  and  was  carried  to  the 
footpath  by  a  friendly  policeman.  The 
constable  set  his  drooping  charge  on  a 
doorstep  close  by,  and  pillowed  his 
head  tenderly  against  his  knee  to  alle- 
viate the  pain  ot  the  little  sufferer,  and 
to  ascertain  if  he  was  seriously  hurt. 

"Is  he  much  hurt?"  inquired  an 
anxious  voice,  which  the  policeman 
recognized  to  be  that  of  the  lady  occu- 
pant of  the  victoria  which  had  caused 
the  accident.  The  sympathetic  inquirer 
was  young,  and  her  face  was  full  of  piti- 
ful concern  as  she  bent  over  the  boy. 

"I  fear  he  is,"  the  constable  an- 
swered. "He  seems  unconscious,  but 
he  is  not  dead.  We  must  tr^-  to  bring 
him  round.  Poor  Little  Mite,  he  is 
one  of  the  quietest  of  boys.  He  never 
gives  any  trouble.  I  must  get  him  to 
the  hospital  as  soon   as  possible." 

"Put  him  in  the  carriage,  please," 
said  the  girl.  "I  will  drive  him  there, 
and  will  try  to  revive  him  by  the  way. 
There  is  my  card.  You  may  know  my 
father.  Sir  George  Ljnton.  Carry  him 
i  gently  to  the  carriage  and  lay  him  on 
the  cushions,  and    I   will  support   him." 

So  the  motionless  figure  ot  the  waif 
was  extended  on  the  soft  cushions,  and 
the  carriage  moved  off  under  a  sympa- 
thetic cheer  from  the  quickly  gathered 
crowd. 

"She's  a  right  good  sort,"  said  the 
policeman,  as  he  gazed  after  the  retreat- 
ing victoria,  an  opinion  fully  confirmed 
by  the  spectators. 

On  the  way    to  the    hospital,  the    girl 
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upheld  the  bruised  form  of  the  little 
sweeper,  and  bathed  liis  brow  and  tem- 
ples with  eau  de  cologne,  and  tenderly 
brushed  back  the  bo\'s  hair  from  his 
throbbing  forehead. 

Very  soon  the  eyes  opened,  and  the 
child  looked  up  wonderingly  into  the 
fair  face  bending  over  him.  Then  the 
eyes  closed  again  as  the  boy  murmured 
softly,  "The  sunny  lady,  the  sunny  lady 
has  come. " 

"Are  you  in  pain  now?"  wtiispered 
the  girl.  "Bear  it  as  best  you  can;  we 
shall  soon  be  where  you  will  be  at- 
tended to. " 

"WJiere  are  you  takin'  me  to?"  asked 
the  boy.  "No,"  he  cried,  I  will  not  go 
to  the  workhouse  never,  never'  1  prom- 
ised her  I  would  never  go  there.  Let 
me  go  home,   please." 

"We  are  not  going  to  the  workhouse, 
but  to  the  hospital;  you  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  there.  I  will  wait  till  I 
see  you  comfortable,  and  when  you  get 
well  I  will  see  what  I   can    do  for    you." 

"I  want  nothing,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
have  my  crossing.  But  I'll  go  to  the 
hospital  if  you  like,  if  you  will  go  with 
me.      I  feel  safe  with  you." 

Carefully  the  bruised  lictle  form  was 
carried  into  the  hospital,  the  girl  ac- 
companying him.  Deftly  his  tattered 
clothing  was  removed,  and  his  wounds 
and  bruises  were  tenderly  dressed,  and 
he  was  laid  in  a  snowy  little  cot. 

It  was  found  that  poor  Little  Mite's 
thigh  was  shattered,  and  a  painful 
operation  had  to  he  performed  before 
he  found  relief,  but  he  lion-  his  suffer- 
ings like  a  hero,  still  clinging  to  the 
hand  of  Miss  Lynton,  from  whom  he 
seemed  resolved  not  to  part.  .\ii  through 
the  operation  the  girl  had  bravely  kept 
her  place  at  the  bedside,  soothing  and 
calming  the  little  patient,  and  when  tiie 
operation     was    over    she    fell     into     the 


background,  almost  overcome  by  the 
scenes  she  had  witnessed,  and  feeling 
almost  as  keenly  as  the  little  waif  him- 
self the  sufferings  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sequent relief. 

Then  the  mangled  form  was  left  at 
rest,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  con- 
tented in  repose;  but  soon  the  wistful 
eyes  re- opened,  and  the  boy  gazed 
around,  whispering,  "The  sunny  lady." 
Then,  as  Miss  Lynton  resumed  her 
former  position.  Little  Mite  gave  a  con- 
tented  sigh. 

"Are  you  comfortable    now,  iii)-  boy?" 

"  Yes,  lady.  ' 

"  Then  try  to  sleep.  " 

"I  can't  go  to  sleep  yet,"  said  the 
boy.  "I  should  dream  of  the  cellar  at 
Little  Bear  Court." 

"Is  that  where  jou  live?"  inquired 
Miss  Lynton,  wishing  to  be  able  to 
send  a  message  to  any  relatives  or 
friends.  "Have  you  a  father  or  mother? 
Whom  do  }  ou  live  with?"   she  asked. 

"I  live  by  myself  an'  1  pay  my  own 
rent.  "  replied  Little  Mite.  "Never  had 
no  father  or  brothers  or  sisters  only 
mother,  but  she  went  away." 

"Went  awa\  ?     Where  to?" 

"I  don't  know,  lady.  One  night  she 
told  me  she  was  going  home  but  she 
promised  to  come  back  for  me  an'  take 
me  to  a  beautiful  jilace.  Then  she  got 
cold  an'  still  like,  and  she  never  spoke, 
and  in  the  morning  they  said  she  was 
dead.  But  she  could'nt  be  dead,  for 
she  said  she  was  coming  back  soon  for 
her  Little  Mitt-,  an'  mother  nt'Ver  told 
lies.  Sh-^  made  me  promise  never  to 
lie,  nor  steal,  ncr  swear;  an'  never 
drink  and  always  to  work  for  my  livin'. 
Say,  lady,  will  she  come  oack  for  me  as 
she  promiseii?" 

"Perhaps  you  will  go  to  her  instead 
Little  Mite,  "  said  the  girl  softly.  "Now 
tli.it  she  is  happy  in  that   glorious  home 
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of  which  she  spoke  you  would  not  wish 
to  bring  her  back  to  this  cold  world, 
would  you?  Rather  look  forward  to 
joining  her  in  her  happy  home." 

"But  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  lady. 
If  she  is  dead,  then  she  is  in  that 
Heaven  she  used  to  tell  me  about." 
Then  after  a  pause,  "Say,  lady,  where 
is  Heaven?" 

"Heaven  is  a  beautiful  place,  Little 
Mite,  where  everyone  is  perfectly  hap- 
py, a  place  where  there  is  no  cold,  nor 
hunger,  and  where  there  is  perfect  love. 
Now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  while, 
but  I   will  come    back    early  tomorrow." 

The  restless  eyes  closed,  the  breathing 
became  deep  and  regular;  presently  the 
little  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  of  the 
loving  hand,  and  Little  i\Iite  sank  to 
rest,  dreaming  of  tomorrow. 

"Will  he  recover?"  Miss  Ly  ton  asked 
anxiously  of  the  doctor  as  she  passed 
out. 

"1  cannot  say  definitely,  but  I  fear 
not.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  tumor- 
row.  " 

"Should  anything  be  desired  for  him, 
beyond  the  general  custom,  you  will 
provide  it,  doctor.  I  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  charges." 

Early  next  morning  Miss  Lynton  re- 
turned to  the  hospital,  but  the  doctor's 
face  grew  very  grave  as  he  greeted  her. 
"Poor  little  fellow,"  he  said,  "all  is 
nearly  over  with  him.  Life  is  but  a 
question  of  a  few  hours.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  to  him,  he  has  been  asking  for 
you  anxiously — that  is,"  with  a  smile, 
"if  you  are  'The  Sunny  Lady,'  which  I 
do  not  doubt.  That  is  the  highest 
compliment  the  little  fellow  could  pay 
you.  Think  what  bright,  warm  sun- 
shine means  to  such  a  forlorn  little  waif. " 

Little  Mite  saw  her  quietly  fiitting  up 
the  ward,  before  she  reached  his  little 
cot;   his    eyes    brightened,   and    he    wel- 


comed her  with  a  happy  smile,  and 
nestled  his  hand  into  hers  as  she  sat  by 
his  bedside. 

"I  knew  you  would  come,"  said  the 
child  with  a  bright,  satisfied  smile, 
"you  promised  as  mother  did;  but 
mother  has  been  here  as  well;  she  was 
with  me  last  night." 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  boy  continued,  "it  is 
quite  true.  Mother  was  here  as  she 
promised.  She  came  quite  close  to  me, 
and  looked  so  kind  and  loving;  and  she 
is  coming  back  soon,  to  take  me  to  that 
bright  place  you  spoke  of.  Oh,  yes, 
she  won't  be  long.  Say,  lady,  I  am 
sure  she  lives  in  Heaven,  and  she  means 
to  take  me  there  too.  Do  you  live 
there?" 

"Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  live  there 
some  day." 

"That's  right.  Sunny  Lady;  come 
when  you  are  ready." 

Then  Little  Mite  fell  into  quietude 
which  seemed  like  sleep,  still  firmly 
clasping  Miss  Lynton's  hand.  Suddenly 
the  boy's  eyes  became  fixed  in  a  raptur- 
ous upward  gaze,  and  his  features 
assumed  the  change  presaging  the  de- 
parture of  the  spirit. 

He  opened  his  ej'es,  when  a  radiant 
smile  lit  up  his  childish  face,  and  he 
almost  inaudibly  whispered,  "Mother 
has  come  for  me,  mother  has  come  for 
me.  Follow  us  soon,  Sunny  Lad}', 
mind  your  promise." 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Little  Mite  sped 
away  over  the  eternal  crossing. 


Holy  in  the  German  language — heilig — 
also  means  healthy;  our  English  word 
whole — all  of  one  piece  without  any 
hole  in  it — is  the  same  word.  You 
could  not  get  any  better  definition  of 
what  holy  really  is  than  healthy.  Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 
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HISTORICAL    ENGLAND. 

The  Tower  of  London. 
No    V. 

(CONTINIED    KKOM    PAGK    2'.I2.) 

The  Tower  of  London!  What  vivid, 
stirring  and  melancholy  events  tiie  mere 
mention  of  ilmt  name  conjures  up!  What 
blasted  hopes,  shattered  ambitions,  and 
blighted  prospects  have  those  grim  old 
walls  witnessed!  If  they  could  Init 
speak  one  would  stop  his  ears    and  rush 


doner  himself,  thousands  of  whom  daily 
pass  witlun  view  of  these  massive  grey 
battlements,  discolored  by  time  and  the 
elements,  but  yet  so  absorbed  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  they  have  no  time,  am- 
bition, or  curiosity  to  view  that  grand 
old  building  and  place  themselves  on 
speaking  terms,  so,  to  speak,  with  some 
of  the  unhappy  pioneers  of  England's 
massive  Empire.  The  Tower  can  be 
viewed   every  Saturday     free  of     charge. 


THE  TdWEU  01'   LONDON. 


frantically  away  from  that  tale  of  tor- 
ture, e.xecutions  and  secret  murders. 
Every  stranger  who  visits  the  groat 
metropolis  wends  his  way  Towerwards; 
it  is  the  historical  show  place  of  Lon- 
don, the  Mecca  of  the  obtrusive  tourist, 
American,  colonial,  or  provincial.  It 
may  be  deemed  strange,  still  the  in- 
quisitive tourist  at  the  end  of  a  t'-n  days' 
visit  to  London  gcnerallj-  is  better  in- 
formed on  the  leading  historical  places 
of  interest  thi-ri-,  thnn  the    average  Loii- 


We  Elders,  for  obvious  reasons,  always 
choose  free  days  to  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  historical  and  otherwise. 
So  when  I  felt  the  fever  of  ac(iuiring 
knowledge  taking  possession  ol  me  a 
few  Saturdays  ago,  1  sought  to  brush 
1143  a  little  acquaintance  with  my  almost 
forgotten  linglish  history  of  schoolboy 
da)S,  and  investigate  the  Tower.  Dis- 
regarding the  nlhiring  solicitations  of  the 
cabbies  and  Ims  conductors,  I  walked 
thr(iut;h    tlu'  eit\-,   bound     (ui      tli.Tt    salu- 
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brioiis  East  End.  After  walking  an 
unnecessary  mile  or  so  out  of  my  way, 
I  finally  inquired  of  one  of  the  "bob- 
bies" (policemen).  "Bless  yer  'art,  zir, 
cawn't  yer  see  this  his  Whitechapel  ? 
That's  the  way  yer  want  ter  go."  So 
1  promptly  shook  the  dust,  or  to  be 
correct,  the  slush  of  Jack  the  Ripper's 
hunting  ground  from  my  feet,  and  even- 
tuall)'  arrived  at  ttie  Tower.  At  the 
gate  a  dozen  energetic  individuals  in 
various  stages  of  shabbiness  and  liquor, 
who  each  declared  that  he  was  the  only 
reliable  guide,  proceeded  to  almost  tear 
me  limb  from  limb,  but  a  friendly 
"bobby"  came  to  my  aid  and  steered 
me  into  a  dingy  little  office,  leaving  the 
guide- brigade  lying  in  ambush  for  the 
next  poor  unprotected  sightseer.  In  the 
office  I  was  supplied  with  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission, after  having  furnished  my  name 
and  address,  another  individual,  pre- 
sumably a  detective,  took  a  mental  sur- 
vey of  my  person  to  see  that  I  had  no 
infernal  machines  stowed  about  m)' 
attire,  then  I  passed  through  another 
room  wherein  a  British  maiden,  with 
immense  bangs  and  a  bob  at  the  back 
of  her  head  as  big  as  a  football,  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavored  to  furnish  me  with 
a  guide  book,  a  smile,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Once  more  I  emerged  into  the 
foggy  atmosphere  and  wended  my  wray 
to  a  massive  stone  archway  across  the 
bridged  moat.  Here  I  had  to  produce 
my  ticket  and  pass  the  sentry  on  guard. 
The  uniform  of  England's  crack  infantry 
regiment,  the  grenadier  guards,  is  some- 
what striking.  Imagine  a  well  made  six 
foot  one  inch  fellow,  with  a  huge  eigh- 
teen inch  bearskin  upon  his  head  that 
looks  more  like  a  lady's  immense  fur 
muff  than  a  helmet.  Add  to  this  a  vivid 
scailet  tunic,  a  white  belt,  dark  blue 
trousers,  with  a  broad  red  stripe  running 
down    the  outside     of     the     same,  brass 


buttons  galore,  plus  a  ritle  and  bayonet 
and  you  have  a  sample  of  one  of  the  six 
hundred  (juartered  in  the  Tower. 

The  Tower  of  London  covers  several 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wide  and  deep  moat  on  all  sides  save 
the  front,  which  faces  the  river  Thames. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration  it 
is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  numerous 
buildings,  although  from  the  point  that 
the  artist  took  the  picture,  one  is  not  so 
much  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  buildings,  only  a  portion  of  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  photo.  The  four 
turreted  structure  in  the  center  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  White  Tower  for 
centuries  while  the  others  go  by  the 
names  of  Cradle,  St.  Thomas's,  Lan- 
thorn,  Middle,  Bell,  Byward,  Beauchamp, 
Wakefield,  Salt,  Well,  Irongate,  De- 
vereux  and  Bloody  Towers.  The  first 
object  that  strikes  one's  attention  some 
fifty  yards  from  the  entrance,  is  an 
archway,  protected  by  a  portcullis  and 
heavy  gates;  on  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ings and  looking  down,  a  glance  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  landing  place  from 
the  river.  This  is  the  famous  "Traitor's 
Gate,"  through  which  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  king's  displeasure  were 
brought  into  the  Tower.  The  river 
being,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  arti- 
cle, in  those  days  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  London.  As  one  gazes  at  those 
old  steps,  visions  of  beautiful  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  poor  Anne  Boleyn  haughty 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Queen  Catherine 
Howard,  and  numerous  other  celebrities 
who  ascended  those  steps,  never  to  pass 
the  Tower  walls  again  alive.  That  gate 
to  be  complete,  needs  but  the  inscrip- 
tion above  it,  like  the  entrance  to 
Dante's  Inferno  "Abandon  hope  all  ye 
who  enter  here.  "  Very  few  who  ascended 
those  granite  steps  escaped  the  heads- 
man's   axe,  one    notable    instance,  how- 
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ever,  was  that  of  Elizabeth  (later  good 
Queen  Bess  i  who  was  landed  at  "Trai- 
tors Gate"  by  order  of  her  sister  Queen 
Mary,  who  liad  become  suspicious  that 
there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to  put  her 
Protestant  sister  upon  the  throne  in 
her  stead.  There  is  a  legend  attached 
to  this  old  gate,  that  when  this  archway 
was  made  first,  it  fell  down  but  was  im- 
mediately rebuilt,  a  year  later  (1241  )  it 
fell  again.  On  the  night  of  this  second 
fall  a  certain  priest  claims  to  have  seen  a 
robed  archbishop,  cross  in  hand,  who 
gazed  sternly  on  the  walls.  Striking  them, 
he  asked.  "Why  do  ye  build  these?"  on 
which  the  new  work  fell  down.  An- 
other ghost  stood  by  the  archbishop  like 
an  attendant.  The  frightened  priest 
addressed  himself  to  him,  and  asked, 
"Who  then  is  the  archbishop."  "St. 
Thomas  the  ^Martyr."  was  the  reply, 
"by  birth  a  citizen  who  resents  these 
works  undertaken  in  scorn  of  the  citi- 
zens and  destroys  them  beyond  the 
power  of  restoration."  The  story  added 
to  the  popularity  of  the  Saint  with  the 
Londoners,  but  did  not  deter  King 
Henry  from  finishing  the  building, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  archbishop. 
As  the  archway  has  not  fallen  down 
again  since  and  seems  fiom  a  casual 
glance  to  be  in  a  good  way  of  standing 
for  another  six  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
one  must  conjecture  that  the  aforesaid 
archbishop  was  pacified  and  ceased 
prowling  around  the  damp  and  un- 
healthy precincts  of  the  Tower  at  un- 
seemly hours  of  the  night. 

Whili-  thinking  of  such  things.  I  was 
considerably  startled  to  observe  a  curi- 
ous looking  individual  approaching. 
Surely  it  was  early  in  the  day  for  a 
masquerade  ball?  Besides  the  per- 
son looked  too  sob(  r  for  a  reveller  and 
his  mask  was  missing;  thin  I  recognized 
om    (;f  in\-  old  friends  of  boyhood's  days, 


a  beefeater.  (I  visited  the  Tower  once 
when  1  was  ten  years  old  and  for  weeks 
after  cherished  the  firm  resolve  to  be  a 
beefeater  when  I  arrived  at  man's  estate). 
I  fanc\'  I  can  hear  the  boys  and  girls  of 
dear  old  Utah  say,  "Whatever  is  a  beef- 
eater?" 

Well,  I  suppose  he  cats  beef  like  all 
Englishmen  and  judging  from  this  one's 
nose  f  conclude  that  they  drink — but 
nevermind.  The  word  "beefeater"  is 
a  corruption  of  the  French  word  buffe- 
tier,  a  person  who  waits  at  a  buffet  or 
sideboard.  These  old  fellows  are  retired 
pensioners  and  needless  to  remark  they 
no  longer  wait  at  table,  but  stroll  around 
the  Tower  and  keep  an  eye  on  things 
in  general,  make  a  frequent  shilling  in 
piloting  the  unsophisticated  stranger 
around  the  place.  They  are  most  gor- 
geous looking  individuals,  clad  in  queer 
looking  blouses  trimmed  with  red  with 
black  velvet  hats  trimmed  likewise. 
Henry  VHI,  as  you  must  know,  was  an 
extremely  stout  man,  so  his  beefeaters 
had  to  be  likewise  (such  is  fashion)  and 
if  they  were  not  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary avoirdupois,  they  simply  borrowed 
a  feather  bed  or  "something  filling"  for 
the  region  of  the  lower  part  of  their 
blouses,  but  although  their  attire  was  so 
baggy,  in  places,  the  sleeves  w-ere  worn 
very  tight,  so  much  so  that  some  of 
King  Hal's  attendants  had  them  sewn 
up  after  they  were  put  on  each  da)'. 
From  that  day  to  this  tlie  beefeaters 
have  always  worn  the  same  distinctive 
dress,  although  the  nineteenth  century 
beefeater  iloes  not  daily  sew  up  his 
sleeves. 

The  first  sign  that  greets  the  eye  reads 
"To  the  Regalia"  which  to  say  the  least 
is  a  most  tempting  offer,  it  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  toothsome  viands  and  I'very 
health)'  individual  is  apt  to  regale  once 
in  a  whiji'.      One   passes   throu^jh   a    bar- 
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rier  guarded  by  a  couple  of  London's 
"finest"  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
beefeaters  indulging  in  a  surreptitious 
pipe  (Henry  \'III  beefeaters  adorned 
with  clav  pipes  seem  to  border  on  a 
burlesque).  Then  the  pilgrim  proceeds 
to  climb  a  narrow  stone  staircase  that 
is  worn  by  the  feet  of  generations.  A 
sign  upon  the  wail  of  that  semi  dark 
stairway  leads  the  curious  seeker  after 
historical  information  to  investigate  the 
same.  'Tis  but  another  reminder  that 
we  live  in  a  degenerate  age,  although  it 
does  not  interest  the  average  Mormon 
Elder,  possibly  on  the  theory  that  "He 
who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash."  The 
sign  reads  "Beware  of  Pickpockets." 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs  one  enters  a 
circular  chamber  dimly  lighted  by  the 
old  windows.  As  the  majorit)'  of  the 
windows  of  the  Tower  are  built  on  the 
same  plan,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  de- 
scribe them.  They  are  openings  cut 
through  the  ten  foot  walls  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge.  They  are  some  six  feet 
square,  and  narrow  rapidly  down  until 
they  ultimately  pierce  the  walls  and  ad- 
mit a  ray  of  light — one  can't  call  it 
sunlight,  for  that  is  a  scarce  commodity 
in  London — about  four  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  long,  so  that  a  cross-bowman 
standing  within  would  have  a  good 
space  wherein  to  shift  his  aim,  and  at 
the  same  time  run  a  minimum  risk  of 
getting  hit  himself  by  an  enemy's  bolt 
from  the  outside.  The  reader  can  see 
these  windows,  or  to  be  more  correct, 
loop  holes,  through  the  battlements  in 
the  foreground  of  the  illustration.  On 
entering  the  room  one  wonders  whether 
he  has  stumbled  across  a  menagerie, 
for  in  the  centre  stand  a  double  cage, 
bars  within  bars,  the  outer  circle  being 
several  feet  distant  from  the  inner,  while 
within  his  double  defense  reposes  a 
huge  glass  case  that  contains  the  regalia, 


the  state  royal  jewels.  One  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  is  solid  gold,  rare  jewels 
and  precious  stones  that  dazzle  the  eye, 
they  look  so  gaudy  and  so  like  theatrical 
"property"   jewels. 

At  the  top  of  the  plush  covered  pyra- 
mid reposes  the  coronation  crown  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  was  made  to 
order  bj'  a  London  firm,  from  the  por- 
tions of  the  old  crown.  A  great  many 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  monarchs 
always  wear  their  crowns  and  only  take 
them  off  to  place  them  on  their  cheffo- 
nier  when  they  go  to  bed.  I  am  afraid 
that  Queen  Victoria  would  suffer  from 
a  severe  headache  if  she  were  compelled 
to  wear  this  bauble  for  a  single  hour. 
The  crown  is  composed  of  gold,  velvet 
ermine,  and  precious  stones,  four  golden 
branches  meeting  in  the  centre  form  as 
it  were  two  arches,  upon  which  rest  an 
orb  of  diamonds  surmounted  b}'  a  cross 
also  composed  of  diamonds  with  a  mag- 
nificent sapphire  in  the  centre.  The 
total  number  of  diamonds  of  all  sizes 
in  the  crown  is  2,783,  together  with  277 
pearls,  only  five  rubies,  but  what  rubies! 
seventeen  sapphires  and  eleven  emeralds. 
The  bigger  stones  each  have  a  history. 
There  one  can  see  the  famous  ruby  that 
belonged  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  worn  on  his  helmet  when  he  went 
into  battle,  and  later  in  the  helmet  of 
King  Henry  Vat  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
1415.  There  are  also  on  view  several 
minor  crowns  worn  by  different  kings 
and  queens;  the  Prince  of  Wales  coro- 
net, the  orb,  placed  in  the  sovereigns 
right  hand  on  cornation--a  pretty  little 
toy  of  gold  some  six  inches  in  diameter, 
circled  with  jeweled  bands  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  of  diamonds;  the 
Royal  Sceptre,  a  golden  rod  two  feet 
and  nine  inches  in  length,  with  a  dis- 
play of  diamonds'in  the  cross  on  top; 
the  Ampulla,  a  vessel  for  containing  the 
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consecrated  oil  to  anoint  the  sovereign 
with  when  crowned;  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  golden  bird,  the  head  is  unscrewed 
to  receive  oil  which  is  poured  througti 
the  beak  into  the  anointing  spoon, 
which  is  of  solid  gold  and  very  ancient. 
Then  there  are  several  salt  cellars  ot 
gold,  some  fifteen  inches  square.  These 
were  used  at  state  banquets  and  placed 
upon  the  tables  to  mark  the  seats  of 
honor,  which  will  doubtless  explain  that 
expression  you  have  often  heard  "above 
and  below  the  salt."  Then  there  is  a 
complete  set  of  the  insignia  of  the  Brit- 
ish orders  of  knighthood  in  gold,  jeweled 
and  enamelled  in  their  proper  colors. 
With  such  a  mine  of  wealth  in  sight  it 
is  a  wonder  that  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals have  not  endeavored  to  steal  the 
same,  but  the  jewels  are  too  well 
guarded;  only  once  was  the  attempt 
made,  and  then  it  was  a  failure.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  II  a  certain 
Colonel  Blood  endeavored  to  annex  the 
crown  jewels,  disguised  as  a  clergyman 
he  got  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
keeper  of  the  regalia  and  finally  intro- 
duced two  friends  who  in  due  season 
overpowered  the  keeper  and  proceeded 
to  stuff  the  crown  and  other  things  of 
value  under  their  cassocks,  they  then 
shot  at  the  sentry,  and  proceeded  to 
make  their  escape,  but  the  chase  was  so 
close  that  the  crown  was  dropped  in 
the  gutter  and  a  couple  of  the  diamonds 
lost,  the  robbers  were  caught  and  dealt 
with  in  the  summary  manner  of  those 
times.  Geo.  E.    Carpenter. 

[TO   UE   CONTINUED.! 


Remkmbek  that  nothing  will  supply 
the  want  of  prudence,  and  that  negli- 
gence and  irregularity  long  continued 
will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

King  David  and  the  Death  of  Absalom. 

After  Saul  and  his  sons  were  killed 
in  battle,  David  and  all  the  people 
mourned  for  them,  because  the  king  was 
dead;  and  after  the  da3'S  of  mourning 
were  past  the  Lord  told  David  to  go  up 
to  Hebron,  which  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  judah,  and  when  there  he  was  an- 
ointed and  made  king  of  Judah. 

Another  man  was  made  king  over  the 
rest  of  Israel,  but  in  a  few  years  David 
became  the  king  over  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  He  was  king  forty  years,  and 
during  that  time  his  people  fought  many 
battles. 

The  Lord  was  with  them  and  blessed 
them,  and  helped  them  to  conquer  their 
enemies;  and  David  was  a  good  king, 
but  one  time  he  did  something  that  was 
very  wrong,  and  the  Lord  sent  the  pro- 
phet Nathan  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
be  punished  for  it,  and  after  that,  he 
had  much  trouble  that  he  need  not  have 
had,  if  he  had  not  done  that  which  he 
knew  was  wrong. 

David  had  a  son  named  Absalom  who 
was  ver}'  anxious  to  be  the  king.  He 
was  not  a  good  young  man,  but  he  was 
very  handsome,  and  he  talked  to  the 
people  in  a  very  nice  way,  and  told 
them  he  did  not  think  they  were  fairly 
treated,  and  that  if  he  were  made  judge 
in  Israel  he  would  listen  to  every  man's 
cause  when  he  had  an}'  complaints  to 
make,  and  would  see  that  every  man 
had  justice  done  him.  He  made  some 
of  the  people  think  they  would  be  better 
off  if  he  were  the  king  instead  of  his 
father  David,  and  he  then  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  to  a  city  named  Hebron, 
and  he  took  with  him  two  hundrt'd  men 
who  did  not  know  what  he  intontled  to 
do,  but  he  sent  otiier  men  cnlKd  spies, 
through  the  land  to    tell  the    pro|)|i'  that 
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he  would  soon  be  the  king,  and  he 
gathered  a  large  army  to  go  out  with 
him  to  battle  against    his  father    David. 

When  word  was  brought  to  king 
David  of  what  Absalom  was  going  to 
do,  he  also  gathered  an  army  and  left 
Jerusalem,  taking  his  family    with    him. 

When  David's  army  started  out  to 
battle  he  told  his  men  to  deal  gently 
with  Absalom,  for  he  was  his  son,  and  he 
did  not  want  him  to  be  killed  nor  hurt, 
although  Absalom  and  his  men  intended 
to  kill  David. 

Absalom  had  long,  thick  hair  on  his 
head,  and  as  he  was  riding  a  mule,  the 
mule  went  under  an  oak  tree  that  had 
thick,  strong  branches,  and  Absalom's 
hair  was  caught  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  the  mule  that  was  under  him 
went  away,  and  he  was  left  hanging  by 
his  hair. 

When  Jacob,  the  leader  of  king 
David's  army,  heard  that  Absalom  was 
hanging  in  the  tree  by  his  hair,  he  took 
three  darts  and  went  to  the  place,  and 
thrust  them  through  Absalom's  heart, 
so  that  he  died,  and  the}'  took  him 
down  and  threw  him  into  a  pit.  and  put 
a  great  heap  of  rocks  on  top  of  him. 

Messengers  were  then  sent  to  tell 
David  that  Absalom  was  dead,  and  when 
David  heard  it,  he  wept  and  mourned 
for  him,  and  said  he  would  rather  have 
died  himself,  but  Joab  told  him  that  he 
must  come  out  and  speak  kindly  to  the 
people,  for  they  had  saved  his  life,  and 
the  lives  of  all  his  family,  and  had  risked 
their  own  lives  for  his  sake. 

David  then  went  out  and  sat  down  in 
the  gate  where  the  people  could  see 
him,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and 
very  soon  the  tribe  of  Judah  came  to 
meet  him  and  bring  him  back  to  Jerusa- 
lem that  he  might  still  be  their  king, 
and  then  the  people  all  went  back  to 
their  homes.  Celia  A.    Smith. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


JAPANESE   PROGRESS. 

"The  Yankees  of  the  Old  World,"  is 
the  complimentary  designation  given  to 
the  Japanese  by  writers  and  travelers 
who  find  in  the  "Yankees"  of  the  New 
World  the  very  best  there  is  in  enter- 
prise, ingenuity  and  productive  industry. 
I  need  not  remind  most  of  my  readers 
that  the  term  "Yankee,"  originall}'  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  especially  Connecticut,  and 
later  made  applicable  to  all  Northerners 
during  the  Civil  War,  is  by  foreigners 
considered  appropriate  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  when  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
people  cf  any  other  nation  it  means  some 
degree  of  likeness  to  the  people  whose 
characteristics  have  made  them  the  easy 
leaders  in  all  western  civilization  and 
progress,  and  in  a  wider  sense  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  progress  in  all  the  world. 
Sometimes  American  pride  in  national 
achievements  and  institutions  borders 
on  oftensiveness;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  peculiarities  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  form  and  methods  of 
government,  deserve  the  good  that  is 
said  of  them;  and  it  is  in  this^  sense 
that  the  compliment  to  the  people  of 
Japan,  as  above  referred  to,  must  be 
considered  and  understood. 

It  was  not  alone  the  brilliant  series 
of  successes  obtained  over  the  non-pro- 
gressive Chinese  in  the  recent  war, 
which  won  for  Japan  the  proud  distinc- 
tion that  I  have  mentioned  among  other 
nations  of  the  older  nations.  The  de- 
velopments and  results  of  that  short  war 
were  of  course  a  great  revelation,  if  not 
a  total  surprise,  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  while  victory  on  the  battlefield 
does  not  always  make  a  nation  great, 
the  elements  of  greatness    frequently  ap- 
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pear  in  the  caubes  that  lead  up  to  that 
victory,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the 
results  that  flow  from  it.  In  this  case, 
there  was  already  a  general  impression 
that  the  plucky  little  Japs  were  progres- 
sive, shrewd,  and  most  cleverly  imita- 
tive; but  since  the  war  ended  the 
government  and  people  of  the  Mikado 
have  shown  thac  they  are  more  than  all 
this.  As  to  ingenuity  and  skill,  they 
are  little  if  any  behind  the  reputed 
leaders  in  the  world's  great  race,  the 
Americans;  while  as  to  patient  industry 
they  are  equalled  by  no  competitors, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  surpass  them  all. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell,  therefore, 
that  the  advancement  of  this  particular 
people  will  be  swift  and  startling,  and 
that  even  the  smartest  among  the  other 
members  of  the  world's  family  will  have 
to  be  on  the  alert  lest  they  be  quite  out- 
stripped in  the  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy. 

All  this  development  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
of  the  Almighty.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  there  has  been  a 
feeling  for  many  years  that  in  the  na- 
tions or  tribes  of  eastern  "Asia  there 
would  yet  be  a  speedy  opening  for  the 
Gospel.  I'articularly  has  this  hope  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  missionaries  of  this 
Church  attempted  to  open  the  door  of 
salvation  to  the  races  known  as  Mon- 
golian, and  then  without  success.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  groat  original 
missionary  movement  of  the  latter-day 
cause  began,  and  when  in  most  countries 
of  the  old  world  there  was  no  evidence 
of  preparatory  work  having  been  done. 
As  stated,  tliis  movement,  so  tar  as  per- 
tained to  Asia,  and  even  to  many  parts 
of  Europe  also,  was  barren  of  fruits. 
But  a  few  years  sometimes  effect  re- 
markable   changes    in     tin      ti  mpir     an  1 


inclinations  of  a  people;  and  in  none 
that  I  know  of  has  this  been  more 
plainly  shown  than  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  island  of  Japan.  What  has 
been  for  jears  a  hope,  we  ma}'  therefore 
look  forward  to  as  an  early  realization. 
There  are  young  men  among  us  who 
will  no  doubt  be  instrumental  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  in  opening  up  the 
work  in  Japan,  and  in  witnessing  abun- 
dant and  joyful  results  from  their  labors. 
A  people  so  progressive  and  worthy 
cannot  consistently  be  left  to  sit  in 
darkness  as  to  the  plan  of  man's  salva- 
tion— more  important  to  the  human 
family  than  all  else  besides.  Nor  will 
they  be;  and  the  beginning  of  the  work 
among  them  may  be  anticipated  with 
great  pleasure  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
spread  of  truth,  and  with  much  prospect 
of  honor  and  blessing  to  those  who  take 
part  in  its  introduction  and  promulga- 
tion. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  a  direct 
and  living  interest  in  the  various  changes 
that  are  undergone  by  the  different  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  earth.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  see  therein 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the 
bringing  nearer  and  nearer  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  that  have  been  fore- 
told. Another  reason  is  that  ever- 
increasing  opportunities  are  thus  afforded 
for  reforming  the  important  labor  devolv- 
ing upon  the  Saints-  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  warning  of 
the  children  of  men.  which  is  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  that  great  and  awful  day  of 
which  the  Prophets  have  spoken. 

The  Editor. 


Intellect,  like  ice,  is  colorless;  no  one 
has  more  of  it  th;in  tlii'  devil.  It  is  the 
moral  sense  that  imparts  character,  if 
either  (jod  or  man    iviil   love  you. 
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®ur  kittle  '^olh&. 


FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Oakley,   April,    18117. 

Dkar  Letter-Box.  —  But  now,  that 
ma)'  not  be  a  proper  way  of  addressing 
you,  although  a  way  that  is  made  use 
of.  All  must  know  that  it  is  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  dear,  of  course. 

Well,  as  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  dear  children,  and 
as  a  child  myself,  although  but  lacking 
a  little  of  seventy  years  old,  I  venture 
to  ask  if  I  may  correspond  with  you. 
If  3'ou  will  not  consider  me  an  intruder, 
I  should  be  much  pleased  to  try  my 
hand  in  adding  some  little  incidents 
from  my  list  of  experiences  along  life's 
highway.  Hoping  that  if  you  accept 
of  my  sketches  they  may  prove  a  little 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  slightly 
amusing  as  well,      I  am  ever  your  friend, 

Oiji'  Leaf. 


Dear  Oak  Leaf. — In  behalf  of  the 
children,  I  will  say  that  your  sketches 
will  be  very  welcome,  and  most  cordially 
received     by  the    "Letter-Box." 

We  ail  love  the  true  stories  from  the 
lives  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
cur  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
And  some  of  us  love  them  better  than 
any  other    kind  of  stories. 

L.   L.    G.   R. 


Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 
Mv  Dear  Little  Friends— As  the 
Letter-Box  has  kindly  given  me  leave 
to  write  to  you,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  and  shall  try  to  add 
something  that  you  may  like.  You 
have  such  good  teachings,  so  much 
done  for  you,  to  help  you  and  to  give 
you  pleasure  in  every  way,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  \ou    are  indeed    blest.      I 


trust  that  you  fully  understand  this, 
and  enjoy  it;  taking  pains  to  imprint 
in  your  memories  the  wise  and  good 
counsel  given,  that  you  may  be  thus 
enabled  to  live  good  and  useful  lives, 
belonging  to  the  really  noble  in  Zion. 
You  have  man)'  privileges.  You  may 
see,  many  of  you,  the  living  Prophets 
of  the  Lord,  and  hear  His  word  spoken 
b)-  those  who  stand  at  the  head,  as 
leaders  of  the  Church.  Some  of  you 
have  seen  and  heard  the  veteran  Pro- 
phet, Wilford  Woodruff. 

You  did  not  see  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  but  you  can  read  of  him;  ind 
of  the  persecutions  endured  by  the 
Saints  at  the  time  he  was  imprisoned, 
with  others  of  the  brethren,  in  the 
Missouri  prison.  I  was  then  only  ten 
years  of  age,  but  deeply  interested  in 
hearing  about  him,  and  anxious  to  see 
him.  When  the  Mormons  were  driven 
out  of  Missouri,  many  of  them  came 
over  into  Illinois,  and  were  received  in 
a  very  friendly  spirit  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Quincy,  a  large  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  were  living 
on  a  farm  four  miles  east  of  that  place. 
They  had  at  one  time  as  maiyas  twenty 
families  who  were  without  homes,  hav- 
ing nowhere  to  lay  their  heads,  shel- 
tered there  in  sheds,  shops  and  empty 
houses  once  occupied  by  tenants  who 
helped  to  work  the  farm,  but  who  were 
afraid  to  stay  when  Mrs.  Cleveland 
joined  the  Mormons.  They  considered 
the  Gospel  a  great  delusion,  and  feared 
contamination  if  they  remained.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  packed  her  furniture,  mak- 
ing room  for  the  Prophet's  family  in 
her  own  house.  He  found  them  there 
when  he  came  out  of  prison.  As  I  was 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  little  girl,  I  then  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Prophet; 
also  witnessed  the  meeting    of    husband 
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and  wife,  after  that  cruel  separation.  I 
placed  myself  on  the  porch,  where  I 
could  see  and  not  be  seen.  It  was  very 
affecting,  you  may  well  believe.  I 
thought  it  so.  The  little  ones  clasp- 
ing their  father's  knees,  so  glad,  so 
joyous,  crying,  "Oh,  Papa!  Oh,  Papa'" 
He  caught  up  the  youngest  one  in 
his  arms,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  and  arms  around 
each  other,  they  came  to  the  house, 
down  the  avenue  of  trees,  to  meet  the 
many  friends  assembled  there  to  greet  the 
Prophet.  He  was  very  pale,  worn  and 
weary,  yet  bore  the  most  noble  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  The  brethren 
and  sisters  could  not  do  enough  for  him 
it  seemed.  Soon  he  was  rested  and  re- 
freshed by  a  bath  and  good  food.  He 
had  a  kindly  word  and  hand-clasp  for 
every  one.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  prayer  and  singing  songs  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  to  the  great  Al- 
mighty Father  who  had  so  mercifully 
preserved  His  servant.  Soon  after,  they 
went  to  a  place  called  Commerce, 
afterwards  changed  to  Nauvoo  by  the 
Saints.  Oak  Leaf. 


Haden,  Idaho. 
.\pril  12,  1S97. 
Dear  Letter-Box:—  I  am  two  j'ears 
old.  I  cannot  write  very  good,  so  my 
aunt  is  trying  to  help  ine.  I  have  a 
little  baby  brother,  and  I  think  he  is 
the  sweetest  of  any-  thing.  I  have  three 
dolls,  named  Dolly,  Rose  and  Polly. 
Dollj'  is  the  largest.  She  has  brown  eyes 
and  yellow  hair.  I  like  my  dollies  real 
well,  but  I  like  to  look  at  my  haby 
brother  and  kiss  him  better  than  I  like 
to  play  with  my  dollies.  There  are  lots 
of  flowers  here  in  summer,  and  I  love 
them  very  much.  Well,  I  am  tired 
now,  and  want  to  hear  what  1  have 
written;  so  good-bye.      Nancy  M.    Smith. 


Teaspale  Utah,  .\pril  13,  1807. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  I  have  been  go- 
ing to  school  this  winter,  but  our  school 
has  closed  for  the  present.  I  liked  my 
teacher  very  much.  The  teacher  gave 
a  dance  the  day  school  closed.  I  love 
to  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor;  I 
think  it  is  a  good  book.  I  have  four  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers.  My  baby  brother 
is  a  sweet  little  fellow.  His  name  is- 
Coleman. 

Ann  Snow.     Age,  nine  years. 


Logan,   Utah. 

.Vpril  16,  1807. 

Dear  Children. — Our  Letter-Box  is- 
so  interesting  to  me  that  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  write  a  letter  for  it. 

M\-  brother  James  may  not  make  as 
strong  and  brave  a  man  as  George 
Washington  was,  but  I  think  he  must 
be  about  as  good  a  boy.  One  time  a 
neck-yoke  was  taken  from  father's  wagon, 
and  he  could  not  find  it  any  where. 
A  day  or  two  after,  James  saw  it  on  a 
man's  team.  James  was  only  seven 
years  old,  and  he  knew  the  man  was  not 
a  very  good  one;  but  he  went  up  to  him 
and  said:  "That  neck-yoke  belongs  to 
my  father!"  The  man  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  he  said  to  James,  "If  you  will 
swear  this,  you  can  have  it." 

Then  he  said  a  terrible  oath,  and 
wanted  James  to  say  it;  but  my  brother 
said,  "No,  father  would  rather  you 
would  keep  it  than  to  have  me  say 
that."  Father  was  glad  when  James 
told  him  .ilioiit  it,  that  he  did  what  he 
had  been  taught  was  right,  even  if  he 
did  not  get  the  neck-yoke.  Father  went 
to  the  man  and  talked  to  him  about  it. 
And  the  man  said  that  all  |ames  had 
said  about  it  was  true.  But  instead 
of  being  sorry  (or  the  wrong  he  had 
(lone,   he   laughed    over  it.      I'alher    took 
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the  neck-yoke,  and  he  told  James  he 
hoped  he  would  do  as  well  in  all  cases 
as  he  had  done  in  that  one. 

Alice  Price.       Age,  u  years. 

Dear  Letter  Box: — The  little  chil- 
dren's letters  and  stories  in  the  Juvenile 
are  like  good  news,  I  think.  They  tell 
us  what  many  of  our  little  friends  and 
relatives  are  doins>  and  thinking  about, 
that  we  might  not  hear  from  at  all  if 
they  did  not  write  to  the  Letter-Box.  I 
have  found  out  one  little  friend  of  whose 
family  we  had  lost  trace,  through  his 
writing  for  the  Letter-Box.  1  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  a  good  little  letter 
some  time,  and  that  all  the  children  will 
keep  on  writing  and  let  me  hear  from 
them.  My  brother  Seth  and  I  keep 
rabbits  and  pigeons.  The  young  rabbits 
are  pretty,  but  the  pigeons  are  very  ugly 
till  they  get  their  feathers  on  and  their 
eyes  open,  which  is  not  for  some  days 
after  they  hatch  out.  Our  baby  is  afraid 
of  the  little  pigeons  if  we  show  them  to 
her,  they  look  so  bad.  But  she  likes  to 
see  the  rabbits  and  she  likes  the  pige- 
ons too,  after  they  get  to  looking  nice. 
Lehi  Shaw,  lO  years  old. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  27,  1897. 


Dear  Letter  Box:  —  I  will  tell  you 
about  a  pet  lamb  I  had,  whose  name 
was  Bunny.  A  neighbor  boy  gave  him 
to  me.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  keep 
him  home  at  first.  But  he  was  soon 
glad  enough  to  stay  with  us.  At  first 
it  took  milk  from  a  bottle,  just  as  a 
bab}  would.  "Its  fleece  was  white  as 
snow."  And  when  he  got  older,  he 
would  bunt  my  little  sister  Lillie  down, 
until  she  became  so  frightened  of  him 
that  papa  sold  him. 

May  [ensen,  Aged  y  years. 

Mendon,   Utah. 


Rue  and  Hazel,  two  little  four-year- 
olds,  were  measuring  with  their  backs 
together  and  asked  Rue's  mamma  which 
was  the  taller. 

She  said,  "Rue  is  a  little  taller  than 
Hazel,"  and  then  she  saw  that  Rue  was 
on  her  tip-toes.  She  told  Rue  that  was 
cheating,  that  little  girls  must  not  cheat 
as  it  was  very  wrong  to  do  so. 

The  next  day  mamma  sent  Rue  into 
the  pantry  to  bring  somthing  from  one 
of  the  shelves.  She  came  back  without 
it,   saying: 

"Mamma,  I  can't  reach  it  'out  I 
cheat. " 


note  to  the  children. 

In  writing  names,  great  pains  should 
be  taken  to  make  every  letter  clear,  so 
that  mistakes  need  not  be  made  by 
those  who  have  to  read  them.  Some 
of  our  little  friends  have  been  rather 
careless  about  this.  Will  they  all  please 
take  notice,  and  be  very  careful  in 
future?  A  number  of  letters  have  to 
be  held  over  for  want  of  space  in  the 
Letter-Box.  The  little  writers  must 
not  be  discouraged  because  of  this,  but 
keep  on  practicing  and  improving.  An- 
other thing  which  may  cause  disap- 
pointment to  some  of  the  children  is 
that  some  of  the  little  letters  have,  by 
accident,  been  misplaced,  and  are  not 
yet  found.  Never  mind,  children,  but 
try  again.  Let  us  all  keep  trying, 
and  hoping  to  do  better  as  we  grow 
older. 


Error  Corrected — In  the  Letter-Box 
for  April  15,  the  names  of  places  have 
been  given  to  the  wrong  letters,  caus- 
ing it  to  appear  that  children  living 
in  the  city  have  written  about  their 
cows,  sheep,  etc.  These  things,  of 
course,  belong  to    farm    and    ranch    life. 
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But  the  children  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  of  such  mistakes. 
Keep  on  writing,  children,  and  let  us 
all  hope  and  strive  to  improve 

L.    L.    G.    jR. 
Address    articles    for    this    department 
to  Mrs.    L.    L.    Greene   Richards,  160    C 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


A  FISH  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

One  spring  when  we  first  moved  to 
Provo  and  I  was  a  very  little  fellow,  I 
asked  my  mother  to  let  me  go  fishing 
because  I  had  seen  boys  carrying  home 
long  strings  of  fish,  and  I  thought  I 
could  learn  to  fish  as  good  as  an)-  body. 

Mother  very  reluctantly  consented, 
for  she  was  like  all  mothers,  afraid  her 
boy  might  get  drowned. 

I  spent  five  cents  for  sucker  hooks, 
and  two  hours  digging  angle  worms  for 
bait,  and  set  off  with  a  joyous  heart  for 
the  mill  race.  On  arriving,  I  soon  found 
out  that  bait  was  not  used  in  catching 
suckers,  they  are  "snagged"  with  the 
hare  hooks.  A  man  showed  me  how  to 
put  them  on  to  my  line — three  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  rest  in  pairs  about  six 
inches  apart,  on  a  wire  four  feet  long. 
This  he  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
line.  This  same  man  (and  I  thought  he 
was  so  good  I  showed  me  the  peculiar 
jerk  used  in  catching  suckers,  and  then 
left  me  to  myself.  M3'  heart  beat  fast 
when  I  found  the  hooks  were  fast  on 
something.  Brought  to  light,  it  proved 
to  be  an  old  can  full  of  mud.  All  the 
boys  around  jeered  and  laughed  at  me. 
I  did  not  let  them  see  what  I  caught  the 
second  time,  for  it  was  an  old  shoe. 
Presently  my  luck  changed,  and  I  caught 
a  very  fine  fish.  I  will  not  ir\  to  tell 
you  what  size  it  was,  but  will  just  re- 
mark that  it  looked  as  big  to  me  as  any 
fish  I  had  ever  seen.      Grown    over    con- 


fident by  success,  I  fancied  that  1  had 
caught  the  biggest  fish  in  the  stream, 
when  my  hook  got  tangled  around  a 
piece  of  drift  wood. 

I  settled  down  to  some  pretty  steady 
luck  then,  and  in  about  two  hours  had 
caught  a  nice  mess  of  fish.  I  was  very 
happy,  and  had  begun  to  think  how  1 
would  turn  fisherman  and  catch  fish  and 
sell  them  to  help  my  mother,  when  a 
red-headed  boy  came  and  sat  down  by 
me  and  asked  me  to  let  him  take  my 
hook,  I  objected,  but  he  took  it  in  a 
rough  friendly  waj-,  and  began  fishing 
along  down  the  stream,  rapidly  increas- 
ing his  pace.  I  called  to  him  to  stop, 
and  he  told  me  to  hush  up  or  it  would 
be  worse  for  me,  and  his  manner  was 
not  so  friendly  as  before.  I  did'nt  stop 
though,  and  he  finally  came  back,  and 
just  as  I  thought  he  was  going  to  give 
me  the  fishing-tackle,  he  grabbed  my 
whole  string  of  fish,  and  ran  off  as  fast 
as  his  long  thin  legs  could   carry   him. 

I  cried  more,  and  louder  than  all  the 
fish  in  the  creek  were  worth.  I  think 
part  of  it  was  for  the  fish,  and  part  of  it 
because  I  was  not  big  enough  to  catch 
the  bo)'  and  thrash  him.  A  man  came 
along,  and  asked  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. I  told  him,  and  he  said:  "Well 
don't  cry,  my  boy,  I  think  you  can  lick 
any  such  a  boj'  as  that  when  you  get  a 
little  bigger. " 

That  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and 
when  he  said:  "I  have  lots  more  fish 
than  I  want  and  you  can  take  as  many 
as  you  think  you  can  carry  home,"  I 
thought  he  was  tlie  best  man  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  made  up  my  mind  right  then 
and  there,  that  since  I  did  not  have  any 
father,  I  would  speak  to  mother  about 
thiswise  and  generous  man,  for  I  thought 
he  would  about  suit  me. 

lie  looked  a  little  surprised  when  I 
showed    him    what    1     thought     I    could 
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carry,  and  asked  nie  how  far  I  lived. 
I  told  him  about  a  mile,  and  he  whistled 
a  long  low  whistle,  and  smiled  good 
naturedly  at  me,  and  said:  "Well  you 
are  stronger  than  you  look  then."  I 
said  I  thought,  I  was,  and  he  cut  two 
forked  willows  and  divided  the  fish 
equally  on  them,  with  a  loop  at  the  end 
for  a  good  hand  hold. 

I  thanked  him,  and  started  home. 
The  fish  got  so  heavy  before  I  had  gone 
a  block  that  I  had  to  put  them  down 
and  rest.  At  the  end  of  two  blocks  my 
arms  were  cramping,  and  I  had  to  put 
them  down  again,  although  it  made 
them  very  dirty.  I  went  another  block 
when  1  began  to  think  seriously  of 
throwing  some  of  them  away,  when  a 
very  easy  method  of  carrying  them 
presented  itself.  Quite  a  good  sized 
stream  of  water  ran  along  the  way  I 
was  going,  and  dropping  the  fish  into 
their  native  element,  and  retaining  a 
firm  hold  on  the  willows,  I  was  able  to 
"swim"  them  along.  This  method  had 
some  drawbacks,  for  the  willows  were 
hardly  long  enough,  and  the  stooping 
position  made  my  back  ache,  and  in  or- 
der to  change  hands  and  position,  I  had 
to  wade  through  the  creek. 

But  I  was  getting  along  swimmingly 
now,  and  had  gone  fully  one  half  of  the 
distance,  when  the  creek  and  path  di- 
verged, and  I  again  had  to  carry  my  tish. 
When  my  arms  gave  out  I  tried  to  carry 
them  in  my  arms  like  a  lot  of  sticks  of 
stove-wood,  but  they  were  wet,  and  the 
slickest  things  that  ever  was,  and  slid 
off  the  willows  on  to  the  ground.  I  put 
them  back,  and  tried  to  keep  my  arms 
bent  enough  to  keep  them  off  the  ground, 
but  finally  let  them  down,  and  dragged 
them  awhile  in  the  dust  of  the  road.  I 
was  getting  near  home  now,  and  I  met 
a  boy  and  offered  him  all  my  marbles, 
and  his  "inns"   all  the  time  for    a    week 


when  we  played  ball,  if  he  would  help 
me  home  with  my  fish.  He  said  he 
could'nt,  but  told  me  a  lots  easier  way 
to  carry  them  would  be  to  put  them 
over  my  back.  I  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion, and  after  sundry  mishaps  arrived 
at  home. 

My  mother  had  been  very  much 
frightened  because  I  had  stayed  so  long, 
and  when  she  got  a  good  look  at  me 
she  just  held  up  her  hands  in  horror, 
for  my  suit  was  ruined  as  you  can  well 
imagine.  The  fish  were  pretty  well 
worn  out  and  she  made  me  go  and  bury 
them.  My  suit  of  clothes  was  put  into 
a  tub  of  water  to  soak  and  I  ate  my 
supper  in  silence,  not  even  mentioning 
the  nice  man  I  had  found  that  I  thought 
would  do  for  a  father. 

I  guess  that  is  about  the  way  boys 
usually  succeed  when  they  first  begin 
to  help  their  mothers,  but  it  is  well  to 
begin  anyhow,  and  if  a  boy  really  tries 
he  soon  improves  his  judgment  till  he 
can  do  better  than  I  did  that  day.  I 
know  the  experience  was  worth  a  good 
deal  to  me. 

Frank  Jakeman.      Aged  ij  years. 

Provo,  Utah  Co. 


There  is  no  moment  like  the  present; 
not  only  so,  but,  moreover,  there  is  no 
moment  at  all — that  is,  no  instant  force 
and  energy,  but  in  the  present.  The 
man  who  will  not  execute  his  resolu- 
tions when  they  are  fresh  upon  him, 
can  have  no  hope  from  them    afterward. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census  nor  the  size  of  cities  and  crops — 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country 
turns  out. 

One  holy  action  is  a  better  argument 
against  blasphemy  than  a  thousand  elo- 
quent discourses. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Gold  Medal— Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 


CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDfR 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 
A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 

from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremac)' 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


THe      BOVS 

Should  have  the  best  anij  etrongest  suits  that  ckm  be 
made.  We  will  say  rifjht  heri',  this  Is  tlie  depiirtnient 
we  pay  the  most  attention  to,  as  the  boys  of  today 
will  be  the  men  of  tomorrow.  We  do  not  claim  i>ur 
75c  boys'  knee  pants  suits  arc  as  good  as  the  ones  we 
sell  for  $1.50,  but  the  all  wool  ones  at  $L'.(X)  arc  worth 
double  the  price,  for  a  bov  hard  on  his  clutbes  the 
$2. .10  and  $8.00  ones,  with  double  seat  and  knees,  cla.'stlc 
wastebandB  and  tlic  warranted  not  to  rip  arc  the 
thinn,  the  14.00  and  *r>  00  ones  are  just  as  biK  bargaDs, 
as  they  are  made  ofrery  flne  cloth,  and  the  tailors 
have  put  on  extra  work. 

BOYS'  LONG  PANTS  SUIT. 

Our  stock  of  boys'  loni^  pants  suits  for  boys  from  r.! 
to  18  years  is  very  complete.  Vou  may  want  a  clieap 
suit;  we  have  them  at  $3.00,  better  ones  at  :t.r.o.  our 
all  wool  <meH  at  $.'•,  would  coat  you  fH.OO  to  $I0.(X)  lor 
anywhere  else;  our  $7..W  ones  are  well  maile,  well 
trimmed  and  made  fr<im  the  best  of  wind.  Iion't  k" 
to  other  stores  and  pay  $12.00  for  the  same  suit. 

ONE    PRICE    TO    ALL 

J.  R.  GARDNER. 

NO.  1«9-I9«   WKIN   STRBBT, 


Keep  Monen  ai  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 

FIRE 
UTAH 


OF 


HEBER  J.  GRAIIT  S  CO., 

Genepal  Agents. 

Wonder  of  the  Age. 
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Mouotain  Chief  Lioimeoii^ 

i  FOlt    HAN    OK    UKAnT.) 

A    Sare     Cnro    for    RhniimntlHiii    and     f^ 
Nwunil^tlti,      SprulTiM,      Ontw,      Jlnilnfn, 
ItiirnH,  Ohiipp(*il    IIiindM  or  Fiicn,  FroHt- 
blt»'M,  Htirt*  Tliront.  Limip   Biu-k. 

Apiity  i'tt<*rnnlly  nnd  ruh  tn  thoronj^h- 
I7.       ThlH  llnliiK'nt  l«  Rimriuit'r.l. 

rititi'Aiiicn  HT  [( 

A.  W.  WINBERG  &  CO.    r> 

Salt  I.nkoOlly.  tltiih. 
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Carload 


School  Desks 


Just 
Received. 


No  waiting  for  goods.     Lowest  Prices.      Send  your  orders  in  before  the  sizes 
you  want  are  gone. 

A  full  line  of  Maps,  Chans.  Globes,  Blackboards,  always  on  hand. 

Wf^ITE   FOt^  CATALiOCUE   AflD   Pf^ICES. 


W.   S.    PIERCE 


TELEPHONE   IMO.  577. 

501,  505,  507  Constitution  Building,  -  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Eiiins  jvioHf^is  &  sofis  CO., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY, 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  :  "I  only  need  visit  the  graveyard  ot  a  com- 
munity to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  firm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  for  the  best  class 
of  workmanship.     Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

ElilflS   JVIOHHIS    &   SOJSIS    CO., 

.     21  to  30  W.  South  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    ENTRKNCe    TO    TE7UVPL.©    BLOCK. 


GRflJlITE  f-*'  IWflRBLE  MOflUflEHTS  4"^  HEADSTONES 


DAYNES  Sb  COALTER. 


THK   SALT    LAKE    MUSIC    DEALERS 

'fiow  o(;(;upy  tl?e  former  loeatioi}  of  Qoalter  9  Si^el^roue. 

P//INOS  $10  Per  Month .  ^«^  ORGANS  $7  Per  Month. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 


CATALOGUE    FREE. 


DAYNES    <£    COALTER,    74-    MAIN    STREE7 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editoh— rirnso inform  yourread- 
sre  that  I  huvo  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  namvd  disease.  By  its  timely  tise 
thousands  of  ho^jcluss  cas^s  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  bo  yl  id  to  send 
two bottlesof  myremedy fre  ■  to aayofyour 
readers  who  have  consiimpticm  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  offi->e  address. 
T.A.Sloeum,  M.  C. ,  18  J  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufactflring  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufaeturert  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  DF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

S7  E.  Srd  Sontta  St.,      Salt  I^ake  Citj. 

i&28 


you  CANT  EflT  IT. 

Living  without  it  in  this  age  is    almost    an  impossi- 
'  bility—  twenty   years    ago   the  question  of  harvesting  the 

immense  grain  crop  of  the  world,  proved  an  incentive  to 
inventive  genius,  and  the  Wire  Binder  was  the  result. 

A  few  years  and  serious  objections  that  were  raised 
against  use  of  wire  for  this  purpose,  brought  into  existence 
Binding  Twine,  made  from  various  fibres  from  which  at 
ail  times  since  its  production.  Sisal  has  been  the  base;; 
and  while  different  factories  produce,  as  trade  seems  to 
demand,  Twine  made  from  Hemp,  Manilla,  Jute  and. 
Grass,  there  is  really  only  one  fibre.  "SISAL,"  that  meets 
the  po])ular  demand,  and  the  best  brand  of  Twine  knowrn 
as  RED  TAG  PLYMOUTH  SISAL  is  the  kind  we  have  purchased 
and  sold  almost  exclusively  for  the  past  ten  years;  and 
during  that  period  more  than  one  hundred  carloads  have 
been  brought  into  Utah  and  Idaho. 
We  now  have  en  route  a  consignment  of  this  superior  Twine  and  we 
offer  it  to  the  public  under  the  following  guarantee: 

"For  every  ball  ot   PLYMOUTH  RED  TAG  TWINE  bearing  our  brand  r.turned 
to  our  premises  (free  of  charge),  Salt  Lake  City,  and  proving  defective, 
we  will  give  two  balls  of  new  Twine   ;n  return." 
Will  others? 

Supply  depots  Idaho  Falls  and  Montpeller,  Idaho,  Logan,  Ogden,  American  Pork,  Spanish 
Pork,  Nephl  and  Mantl,  Utah. 

Co-opepative  Wagon  &  ]VIaehine  Co., 

GEO.    T.  ODELL,  General  Manager,  Utah  ana  Idaho. 

Agent*  Walter  A.  Woodland  Champion  Machinery.    Qeneral  offices  Salt  Lake  City. 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 


O     ROYAL 


POWDER 

Absolulel/  Pure 


Baking  Powder. 


^AKlNl' 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


TI16  Henru  Dinwoodey  Furniiure  GomDany. 

SflliT  Iifll^E   CITY,  UTAH. 

Baby  Carriages,  l^cfttigerators,  Fupniture, 
CflHPETS,  Wflhli  PAPER,  STOVES  ^^^  CROCKEHY. 


a 


.  I 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

^JJ^^i  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE:  ^  ^^^ 


^^ENERAL  MERCHANDISE^^ 

Growing  continuously,  It  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Mam  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER.  Superintendtnt 

ir^ALL  COODS  CUARANTEED'^^ 

Free  trial  cans  offered,  tested  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing chemists,  used  in  the  very  finest  hotels,  bakeries, 

restaurants  and  families,  manu- 
factured by  people  who  have  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  twenty-five  years ; 
what  more  can  be  said  for  Three 
Crown  Baking  Powder  and  what 
risk  can  you  take  in  giving  it  a 
lair  trial? 

MEVn/LEXX    BROS.    CO., 

7V^KNUF=HCTURERS. 


